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DANIEL  DENNISON. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF    A 

COUNTRY  APOTHECARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  my 
life,  being  now  advanced  in  its  autumn, 
easy  in  my  circumstances,  and,  moreover, 
blessed  with  a  kind  wife  and  most  excellent 
children  very  desirous  of  promoting  my 
comfort,  I  have  been  much  occupied  in 
reading  for  my  amusement  only.  As  I  did 
not    allow    myself    this    indulgence   till   I 
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was  turned  sixty-five,  and  even  then  it 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  a  long 
lameness  which  followed  a  broken  leg, 
I  trust  much  apology  need  not  be  made 
for  it. 

I  confess  it  appears  to  me  a  very  happy 
thing  that  so  many  stories,  and  memoirs 
are  written  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi- 
cation of  persons  suffering  under  confine- 
ment, seeing  they  are  thereby  taken  again 
into  the  world  without  losing  the  benefit 
of  their  own  wrappings  and  elbow-chairs. 
They  are  imperceptibly  drawn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  ailments, 
and  the  memory  of  their  own  afflictions, 
which  are  apt  to  take  full  possession  of  the 
mind  in  times  of  enforced  solitude,  and  led 
to  participate  in  the  sympathies  which  be- 
long to  their  general  nature  and  their  social 
duties.  They  learn  to  retrace  past  feelings, 
and  revive  decaying  affections  ;  and,  in  the 
lives  of  others,  recal  the  memory  of  pas- 
sions or  misfortunes  which  once  agitated 
themselves ;  they    reflect  on  errors   which 
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still  call  for  repeDtance,  mercies  which  yet 
demand  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  renew 
those  sweet  stirrings  of  young-heartedness 
which  come  over  us  like  breezes  from  haw- 
thorn hedges,  full  of  the  fragrance  of 
morning. 

Of  all  the  books  which  my  watchful 
grand-daughter  put  into  my  hands  to  be- 
guile a  confinement  rendered  peculiarly 
wearisome  from  previous  activity,  not  one 
relieved  and  delighted  me  more  than  a 
Scottish  work  entitled,  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Parish,"  written  from  the  journals  of  a 
minister  of  the  Kirk,  w7herein  he  gives 
many  little  anecdotes,  or  pictures  of  cir- 
cumstances in  his  parish,  of  great  interest 
and  captivation.  Now  although  I  have  not 
the  learning  of  this  worthy  Divine,  nor  can 
I  pretend  to  a  tithe  of  his  sanctity,  the 
business  of  my  life  being  with  the  bodies 
and  not  the  souls  of  men,  yet  I  honestly 
confess  his  volume  has  inspired  me  with 
the  conceit  of  thus  venturing  to  bring  be- 
fore the  world  the  little  events  and  parti- 
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culars  of  my  own  life  and  some  of  those 
among  whom  I  have  long  lived  and  la- 
boured. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  reverend  prede- 
cessor had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in 
his  use  of  the  Scottish  tongue,  which  has 
the  opposite  qualities  of  being  at  once 
novel  and  familiar,  giving,  as  it  were,  a 
witty  spirit  to  many  a  common  remark, 
and  greatly  assisting  the  force  of  those  ob- 
servations which  tend  to  touch  the  heart 
by  a  sense  of  his  piety,  or  lead  us  to 
wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  his  conclu- 
sions ;  therefore,  by  smiles  or  tears, 
awakening  those  chords  of  sensibility  and 
imagination  which  make  sweet  music  to 
the  heart.  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
such  deficiency  as  a  reason  for  relinquish- 
ing my  attempt,  for  I  am  not  ambitious, 
and  am  wisely  willing  to  be  second  to  my 
prototype  in  this,  as  in  other  points.  I 
apprehend  that,  although  great  genius  in 
the  unparalleled  writer  of  the  sister  king- 
dom gives  that  charm  to  all  he  does,  which 
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makes  him  justly  called  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  yet  that  in  the  volume  I  have 
named, — and  many  others  I  could  name, — 
we  derive  considerable  pleasure  from  mere 
truth  of  delineation  ;  but  I  may  be  wrong, 
and  prove  myself  a  very  inadequate  de- 
scribes Nature,  as  she  appears  in  moun- 
tainous, secluded  districts,  seems  to  my 
own  perception  the  spell  which  attracts  us 
all,  when  in  a  season  of  retirement  we  are 
inclined  to  look  around  us.  Man  loves  to 
read  the  heart  of  man,  and  whatever  lays 
that  multifarious  volume  most  open  to  his 
sight,  however  rudely  printed  or  roughly 
bound,  will  generally  be  found  welcome. 

My  own  lot  has  been  placed  in  a  beauti- 
ful, romantic,  but  sequestered  country,  in 
the  beginning  of  my  career  so  very  thinly 
populated,  that  every  inhabitant  of  every 
house  was  inevitably  intimately  known  to 
each  other,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  atten- 
dant on  each,  as  to  situation  or  disposition, 
the    consequences    of    conduct,    and    the 
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chances  of  fortune.  I  have  watched  the 
attachments  of  tender  hearts,  the  aspira- 
tions of  proud  ones  ;  the  sorrows  arising 
from  ungoverned  tempers,  and  unprincipled 
extravagance  ;  and  the  happiness  resulting 
from  content  and  resignation.  Rosy  in- 
fancy, jocund  youth,  busy  manhood,  and 
placid,  or  fretful  age,  have  trod  the  circle  of 
human  existence  in  so  narrow  a  boundary 
before  me,  that  their  movements  are  traced 
as  in  a  map,  which  I  may  presume  to  offer 
as  one  which,  if  not  of  a  great  extent,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  fame,  has  yet  the  praise 
of  faithfulness  and  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter. 

My  neighbours  will  say,  "  the  old  Doctor 
likes  to  chatter  still, "  and  they  may  be 
right ;  for  it  is  natural  that  a  man  who  has 
long  talked  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  others, 
should  apply  the  same  means  in  aid  of  his 
own.  In  thus  relating  my  thoughts  on 
paper,  my  readers  will,  however,  have  an 
advantage  over   my  patients,   seeing   they 
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can  discharge  me  speedily,  without  a  fee  or 
a  potion ;  a  consideration  which  induces 
me  immediately  to  venture  on  my  task, 
without  any  further  preliminary  pulse- 
feeling  reasons  for  doing  what  I  like. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  17 — 
in  which,  after  a  hasty,  but  most  affec- 
tionate adieu  to  my  dear  parents,  I  jour- 
neyed to  the  village  of  Witherstone,  in 
Derbyshire,  to  take  possession  of  the  late 
dwelling  of  a  deceased  practitioner  in  sur- 
gery, pharmacy,  and  all  other  arts  and 
occupations  required  of  one  who  was  the 
sole  possessor  for  many  a  long  mile,  in 
a  country  where  mountains  and  bad  roads 
threw  rivalry  and  assistance  alike  into  the 
background. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  feared  the 
one,  or  required  the  other.     I  was  modest 
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by  nature ;  but  as  I  had  finished  my  medi- 
cal education  by  walking  the  hospitals  two 
years  in  London,  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
my  own  acquirements,  and  entered  on  my 
new  situation  with  all  the  happy  ignorance 
of  life,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which 
belong  to  good  health  and  three  and 
twenty.  I  was  a  well-looking  youth,  fair 
and  ruddy ;  tall,  and  neat-limbed ;  but 
unfortunate  in  the  circumstance  of  looking 
two  years  younger  than  I  was,  instead  of 
ten  years  older,  which  in  my  profession 
ought  to  have  been  the  case.  To  remedy 
this  defect  I  used  unguents  for  my  tardy 
whiskers,  suffered  my  beard  to  look  as 
grim  as  it  would,  and  assumed  a  tie-wig, 
with  a  toupee  and  curls  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude. My  shirt  was  deeply  ruffled,  my 
cane  well  tasselled,  my  cocked  hat  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  and  my  buckles  of 
the  size  deemed  orthodox  at  the  time  in 
Warwick  Lane,  and  I  was  also  provided 
with  a  roquelaure  of  the  true  antique  medi- 
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cal  cut.  In  despite  of  all  these  accessories, 
(displayed  the  very  day  after  my  arrival, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday),  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  discover  that  my  appearance 
failed  to  be  properly  impressive,  for  as 
I  entered  the  church  porch,  I  heard  from 
one  clown  the  alarming  words : 

"  Be  this  young  lad  our  new  Doctor, 
I  wondern?" 

To  which  another  replied  : 

"  So  they  sayn  :  an  I  canno'  but  wonder 
at  his  great  impidens." 

Nor  was  my  prospect  more  encouraging 
within  the  place  of  worship,  than  my  recep- 
tion on  the  entrance  :  for  on  every  side 
I  beheld  alike  the  old  and  the  young,  in  a 
state  of  such  perfect  exemption  from  all 
bodily  ailment,  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion presented  not  one  face  on  which  pity 
might  linger,  or  hope  could  dwell.  Hap- 
pily, there  were  promises  of  life,  if  not 
threatenings  of  death,  and  for  them  it  is 
certain  I  offered  devout  thanks  :  my  heart 
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was  humbled,  but  not  cast  down,  and  I 
was  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  having  been 
deeply  imbued  in  early  life  with  Christian 
knowledge,  especially  the  value  of  prayer, 
and  I  resolved  from  this  time,  unlike  many 
of  my  brethren,  never  to  absent  myself 
from  the  service  of  God,  save  when  called 
by  my  professional  duty  to  attend  on  his 
creatures. 

My  father  was  a  clergyman ;  he  held  a 
small  living  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  to  whom  he  had 
been  Curate.  They  had  received  the  pre- 
sentation from  a  wealthy  Baronet,  and  his 
predecessor,  who  lived  on  the  spot,  and 
my  destination  in  early  life,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  a  family  that  proved  very  numerous, 
pointed  to  hereditary  succession.  An  old 
anthem  in  my  father's  little  library  says  : 
"  Man  purposeth,  but  God  disposeth ;"  there- 
fore my  lot  was  not  rendered  that  to  which 
my  fond  parents  for  some  years  bent  their 
wishes  and  expectations. 

During   my    childhood    I    was   a   great 
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favourite  at  the  house  of  our  patron,  whose 
eldest  son  was  born  in  the  same  year  with 
me,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for  my  company, 
by  reason  that  1  was  tall  and  active,  whereas 
he  was  a  slender,  puny  boy,  and  found 
the  value  of  my  services  in  our  joint 
occupation,  which  was  principally  trap-ball 
and  cricket,  in  both  which  I  excelled ; 
but  I  must  cede  to  his  knowledge  of  mar- 
bles. 

Sir  James,  his  father,  was  very  fond  of 
seeing  his  son  engaged  in  all  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  his  lady  who  was  an  ailing, 
finikin  woman,  at  that  period  a  much  more 
common  character  than  at  this  time,  had 
many  objections  to  make  to  all  our  sports, 
and  a  great  dread  of  rendering  her  son 
vulgar.  One  day,  when  we  had  obtained 
leave  to  play,  and  had  pulled  off  our  coats  in 
our  eager  enjoyment  of  the  game,  it  unluckily 
happened  that  some  great  visitors,  who  were 
strangers  to  the  person  of  the  heir  arrived, 
and  before  they  entered  the  house  stood 
a  few  minutes  to  watch  our  movements  on 
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the  lawn.  My  lady  was  in  considerable 
ferment  ;  but  the  great  praise  given  to  our 
agility  and  adroitness  had  nearly  reconciled 
her  to  the  incident,  when  unluckily  it  was 
discovered  that  I  had  been  mistaken  for  her 
darling,  and  that  the  praise  given  so  lavishly 
as  to  satisfy  her  inordinate  appetite,  in 
truth  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  poor  Vicar. 
From  this  time  it  is  certain  she  never  liked 
me,  and  in  so  many  ways  did  she  contrive 
to  make  her  aversion  felt  by  my  parents,  that 
they  found  it  even  necessary  to  change  their 
intention  concerning  me,  as  they  could  not 
hope  that  I  should  ever  obtain  the  living. 
The  ambition  of  affection  led  them  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession  for  me,  which  they 
deemed  only  second  to  the  sacred  faith  in 
which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see  me 
move,  and  gratified  them  with  the  idea  of 
having  made  their  first-born  a  gentle- 
man. 

1  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  by 
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how  many  privations  my  unavoidable 
expenses  had  been  supplied,  and  I  left  my 
paternal  home  with  a  heart  as  warmly 
devoted  to  my  parents,  as  fondly  attached 
to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  that  of  any 
human  being  could  be — to  endure  poverty 
without  wounding  them — to  become  rich  for 
their  sakes — to  conquer  misfortune  or  eschew 
greatness.  To  this  end  alone  was  the  first 
wish  of  my  soul,  the  grand  business  of 
my  life. 

My  predecessor  died  a  wTidower  and 
childless,  the  better  part  of  his  property 
had  been  removed  by  distant  relations  ;  but 
they  left  to  his  successor  with  a  small  stock 
of  drugs,  and  the  most  worthless  part  of  his 
household  goods,  a  damsel  named  Deborah, 
to  be  retained  or  not,  as  the  said  succes- 
sor thought  good.  All  was  put  in  for  the 
hundred  pounds  which  my  kind  father  paid 
for  the  onstead,  and  which  was  intended  to 
conclude  his  last  cares  for  a  son  on  whom 
he  had  already    expended    more    than   he 
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could  well  afford.  In  explaining  the  bar- 
gain, I  well  remember  he  spoke  thus  to 
me  : 

"  It  is  embarrassing,  and  often  difficult  for 
a  young  man  as  thou  art,  my  dear  son,  to 
dwell  in  the  same  house  with  a  sightly 
young  woman  in  a  strange  place,  without 
forgetting  at  times  their  relative  situa- 
tions ;  to  the  young,  society  is  a  want 
almost  as  great  as  food,  and  as  the  hungry 
man  will  take  the  coarsest,  so  will  the 
lonely  man  find  solace  in  company  of  infe- 
rior quality.  I  beseech  thee,  guard  thyself 
against  temptation  in  this  point,  have  a  due 
fear  of  Deborah  before  thine  eyes  ;  remem- 
bering that  her  former  master's  conduct  can 
afford  no  example  to  a  man  so  much  his 
junior.  Be  to  her  a  kind  master,  a  daily 
benefactor,  yet  remember  her  only  as  for- 
bidden fruit — '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not.'  " 

"  Get  married  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said 
my  mother,  adding  in  an  under  tone  :  "  who 
knows   but   you    may    get   some   squire's 
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daughter ;  I  am  sure  she  may  do  much 
worse  ?"  and  she  looked  at  me  with  fond, 
tearful,  yet  proud  looks.  Women  often 
so  gaze  on  their  sons  ;  and  one  with  more  of 
the  love  which  distinguishes  mothers,  I  have 
never  known  than  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

As  I  left  the  church  of  Witherstone,  the 
remembrance  of  my  mother's  advice  came 
strongly  into  my  mind,  and  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  on  the  rural  beauties  who  passed  me 
with  a  sheepish  leer,  and  an  ignorant  stare, 
as  if  I  were  about  to  choose  on  the  spot  ; 
but  I  found  them  all  far  too  rustic  for  a  man 
who  had  just  left  the  metropolis,  though  his 
acquaintance  with  women  there  had  been 
by  sight  only.  The  squire  of  the  parish 
was  just  buried  on  my  arrival,  and  his  pew 
this  day  empty  ;  but  I  had  learnt  that  he  had 
left  six  daughters,  therefore  it  appeared 
very    possible    that    my    mother's    advice 
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would  prove  prophetic.  With  this  thought 
uppermost  I  stepped  briskly  homeward,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  smile  on  recollecting 
my  father's  caution,  as  for  the  first  time  I 
cast  my  eyes  critically  on  Deborah. 

Just  before  leaving  London,  I  attended  a 
man  celebrated  in  that  day,  (Stevens,)  who 
gave  a  lecture  on  Hearts,  and  in  this 
introduced  a  virgin's  heart,  called  that  of 
Deborah  Drybones  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe 
to  this  day,  that  it  was  no  other  than  my  own 
maiden,  whom  the  witty  rogue  had  beheld 
in  some  of  his  peregrinations,  and  whom 
he  depicted.  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of  this 
because  the  children  of  the  village  called 
her  Debby  Kex  from  her  resemblance  to 
the  hollow,  pithless,  stalk  of  a  weed  so 
named.  She  was  indeed  a  creature,  as  it 
appeared  in  her  meagre  looks,  without  pith 
or  marrow,  and  in  her  countenance  there 
was  an  utter  sterility  of  smiles,  altogether 
unusual  in  her  sex,  who  either  for  good  or 
evil,  are  naturally  subject  to  kindly  looks. 
She  was  also  silent,   and   moved  about  all 
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her  concerns  with  a  kind  of  spectral  quiet- 
ness, which  in  German  story  would  have 
told  well  for  a  ghost.  She  appeared  as  if 
all  sound  annoyed  her,  and  that  she  thought 
it  unnecessary,  though  she  knew  her  duties 
and  would  perform  them.  Her  complexion 
resembled  the  marble  of  her  native  moun- 
tains, being  pale  and  mottled,  an  apparent 
coagulation  of  oyster-shells  and  fish-bones, 
amalgamating  ever  since  the  flood — a  ske- 
leton covered  by  dough,  and  moved  by  stiff 
springs,  might  have  been  equally  animated 
and  lovely. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  upon  my 
own  feelings,  produced  by  the  first  symptom 
of  movement,  given  by  Deborah  beyond  the 
punctual  fulfilment  of  her  duties.  When 
I  began  to  beat  the  mortar  she  abso- 
lutely started,  gave  a  kind  of  ghastly  smile, 
which  must  have  been  followed  by  a  tear, 
for  as  she  hastily  withdrew,  she  applied  the 
corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eye.  I  said  to 
myself,  "  That  creature  is  a  woman  then, 
after  all." 
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What  a  long,  dreary  week  followed,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  I  took  to  be  busy, 
by  labelling  drawers,  weighing  scruples, 
mixing  pills,  looking  sneeringly  through 
the  windows  sometimes,  and  sitting  near 
them  at  others,  with  a  mighty  folio  of  hospi- 
tal cases,  fairly  written,  spread  out  before 
me.  In  despite  of  all  my  pains,  the  days 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  conclude  ;  my 
patients — that  were  to  be — as  if  they  never 
would  send.  The  little  round  I  had  prescribed 
myself  as  a  walk  was  soon  taken,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  every  house  I  passed  gazed 
after  me  and  saw  I  was  going  nowhere,  I 
could  not  take  it  more  than  three  times  a 
day.  Beyond  this  circumscribed  promenade 
I  durst  not  indulge  my  curiosity,  much  as 
it  was  excited  by  the  wild,  romantic  coun- 
try around  me,  lest  I  should  be  out  of  the 
way  at  the  moment  when  I  was  wanted 
professionally. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  remembrance 
of  London  lectures  and  London  bustle 
came  over  me  too  forcibly  for  the  silence 
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and  melancholy  of  my  present  situation 
to  be  endured,  and  whilst  Deborah  was 
carefully  rubbing  the  unsoiled  rapper  of  my 
shop  door,  I  ventured  on  these  awful  queries  : 

"  Pray,  Deborah,  are  people  never  ill  in 
this  village  ?" 

"  Very  seldom." 

"But  do  they  take  nothing  to  preserve 
them  in  health  ?" 

"No  physic." 

"  But  do  no  accidents  occur?" 

"  Very  few." 

"How  do  they  die  then?" 

"  Of  age." 

A  pause  followed  ;  but  dreading  the  in- 
croaching  despondency  now  stealing  over 
my  mind,  I  resumed  the  thread  of  my  cate- 
chism. 

"  Was  your  late  squire  an  old  man  ?" 

"  Eighty-four." 

"  But  I  understood  his  family  were  all 
young  ?" 

"  He  married  at  sixty-three." 

"  How  did  your  late  master  get  on  here  ?" 
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"  Old  folks  need  little." 

"  But  he  was  young  once,  and  mar- 
ried ?" 

"They  starved  then." 

"  Ay,"  thought  I,  "  and  thou,  poor 
wretch,  hast  been  starved  all  thy  days ; 
but  that  is  not  the  life  for  me.  Would 
I  were  assistant-surgeon  in  a  man-of-war, 
or  even  lint-scraper  at  an  hospital :  any 
thing  save  idleness  and  water-gruel.  Sure- 
ly the  cattle  in  this  country  must  have 
some  diseases,  at  least,  and  since  it  appears 
that—" 

My  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  an  ancient  serving  man,  mounted 
on  a  fat  coach-horse,  and  clothed  in  deep 
mourning,  thereby  proving  that  he  could 
have  come  from  no  less  a  place  than 
Witherstone  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Witherstones,  with 
whose  monumental  effigies  I  had  made 
myself  fully  acquainted.  My  heart  beat, 
my  colour  rose,  and  by  an  oblique  glance 
through   the   crevice   of  the   door,  I  per- 
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ceived  the  skinny  lips  of  Deborah  extend 
a  full  half  inch  nearer  to  her  ears,  which 
were,  in  fact,  their  natural  boundaries. 

"  Squire  Witherstone's  compliments,  an' 
he  wad  hae  ye're  maister  walk  ower  to  the 
Hall." 

"What  is  the  gentleman's  complaint?" 
said  I,  rushing  forward,  and  hazarding  an 
improper  question,  in  my  eagerness  to 
administer  relief. 

The  servant  made  three  bows,  each,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  less  respectful  than  its 
forerunner,  when  he  answered  : 

"  My  maister  has,  I  doubt  not,  store 
o'  complaints,  Sir  ;  but  I'm  not  aware  what 
they  may  be:  he  has  no  ailment  to  my 
knowledge." 

What  an  auspicious  opening ! — how  ad- 
mirably was  the  case  defined !  Dr.  War- 
ren, then  in  the  zenith  of  his  practice, 
the  idol  of  the  nervous  and  hypochondriac, 
could  have  wished  for  nothing  better.  With 
what  freedom  of  hand,  and  buoyancy  of 
heart,   did  I  fill  a  glass  of  cinnamon  cor- 
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dial  for  the  old  man,  then  retire  and 
adjust  my  dress.  My  wig  was  drawn  for- 
ward to  the  due  point  of  professional 
gravity — proper  for  impressing  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
losing  all  chance  of  striking  the  young 
beauties,  his  sisters,  whose  bright  eyes  I 
thought  might  glance  on  me  from  behind 
gooseberry  bushes,  or  window-curtains.  I 
was  young  then,  you  know,  and  full  of 
romantic  fancies  ;  my  sunken  spirits  had 
received  a  sudden  impetus,  and  I  con- 
sidered this  as  the  moment  when  the  golden 
ball  was  to  be  seized.  Even  at  this  long 
distant  period  I  consider  my  first  visit 
to  the  Hall,  as  the  most  important  epoch 
in  my  life  :  my  very  sensations  are  present 
to  me.  I  know  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  myself  from  running  and  jump- 
ing as  I  went  along,  and  that  I  schooled 
myself  as  I  entered  the  long  elm  avenue, 
and  contrived  to  adopt  the  proper  motion, 
by  which  a  medical  man  at  once  displays 
the   bustle   of  haste,    and    the   dignity    of 
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a  grave  gait,  and  contrived  to  swing  my 
cane  with  the  importance  of  a  well-fed 
maft  of  forty. 

The  necessity  of  repressing  the  gladsome- 
ness  of  my  heart  vanished  the  moment 
the  ponderous  door  opened  to  receive  me. 
All  the  great  houses  which  I  had  seen 
hitherto — but  I  had  seen  few — had  some- 
thing appalling  in  their  stateliness ;  but 
this  was  gloomy  from  its  antiquity — from 
the  total  want  of  those  comforts  imparted 
by  modern  improvement.  I  felt,  in  a 
moment,  as  if  I  had  entered  on  the  late 
abode  of  death,  and  I  followed  the  servant 
across  the  wide  hall,  and  through  a  long, 
narrow,  dimly-lighted  passage,  with  that 
soft  foot,  and  half-suppressed  breath,  which 
indicates  subdued  spirits,  and  the  curiosity 
that  is  coupled  with  fearful  expectation. 

"  It  was  certain,"  my  reason  whispered, 
"  that  the  removal  of  so  aged  a  person  as 
the  last  proprietor  could  not  have  produced 
inconsolable  sorrow,  and  that  the  accession 
of  a  large  unencumbered  estate,  to  a  man 

vol.  i.  c 
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of  less  than  my  own  age,  was  not  often 
the  cause  of  severe  regret ;"  still,  I  was 
sensible  of  melancholy,  which  was  almost 
tangible  in  the  burthen  it  imposed.  When 
the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  the 
streaming  light  from  a  cheerful  fire  was 
absolutely  a  relief  to  me. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  room  :  it  was 
wainscoted  with  dark-brown  oak,  and 
hung  round  with  old  family  pictures  in 
dark,  time-worn  frames ;  two  small  case- 
ment windows,  half  covered  by  ivy,  gave 
a  kind  of  sepulchral  light ;  and — but  why 
speak  of  the  place,  when  its  inhabitants 
were  so  much  more  striking  ?  I  found 
the  whole  family  of  the  Witherstones 
assembled  in  such  grouping  as  might  be 
said  to  unite  the  picturesque  and  the 
monumental. 

The  fire-place  was  opposite  the  door,  and 
on  each  side  were  placed  two  arm-chairs, 
of  such  magnitude  and  ponderous  con- 
struction, that  they  appeared  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  coronation  of  our  Saxon 
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princes.  They  were  occupied  by  two 
people  of  small  dimensions,  and  clothed 
so  completely  in  black,  as  to  reduce  their 
faces  to  spots.  The  countenance  of  the 
female  was,  nevertheless,  very  attractive ; 
whilst  that  of  her  companion  was  cold, 
repulsive,  and  so  immovable,  as  scarcely 
to  seem  imbued  with  life.  His  dress  was 
so  entirely  out  of  the  mode  of  the  day,  that 
I  really  believed  he  was  arrayed  in  the 
clothes  of  his  deceased  father.  If  he  were 
young — but  of  this  I  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing— he  was,  certainly,  the  oldest  young 
man  that  ever  was  born. 

On  each  side,  in  six  very  high-backed, 
but  armless  chairs,  sat  six  maidens,  who 
also  should  have  been  young  ;  their  sable 
dress  was  in  form  exactly  similar,  and  their 
caps  with  high  cauls,  and  winged,  wire 
fronts,  surmounted  on  high  cushions, 
seemed  all  modelled  on  one  head.  On  the 
lap  of  each  lay  a  cambric  handkerchief ;  in 
the  hands  of  each  was  a  set  of  knitting- 
needles.     They  all  rose  up  when  I  entered, 

c  2 
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and  sat  down  again  at  the  same  moment, 
as  if  the  whole  party  had  been  simulta- 
neously moved  by  some  secret  spring  ;  and 
in  one  more  minute,  on  receiving  a  look 
from  their  brother,  every  one  began  to  knit 
with  a  rapidity  of  motion  which  showed  her 
habitual  facility,  and  proved  also  that  an 
example  of  industry  was  given  to  the 
whole  parish  by  the  ladies  of  the  Hall. 
Their  perfect  silence  indicated  no  less,  that 
they  had  duly  been  taught  the  adage, 
"maids  should  be  seen,  but  never  be 
heard." 

Two  of  these  ladies  resembled  their 
mother  in  the  regularity  of  her  features ; 
but  she  was  fair,  and  they  were  not.  Yet 
it  is  certain  they  were  not  brown  :  their 
skins  resembled  bread  baked  by  a  slow  fire  ; 
they  were  dried,  crimped  up,  and  withered 
even  in  their  teens.  The  fidelity  of  Mrs. 
Witherstone  to  her  late  ancient  partner  was 
evinced  in  the  persons  of  all  her  children, 
for  they  brought  his  years  into  the  wTorld 
with  them.     Alas  !  as  they  now  appeared* 
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neither  the  eye  nor  the  heart  could  be 
attracted  towards  any  one  in  the  family 
save  the  mother,  whose  simplicity  and 
beauty,  as  they  shone  through  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  weeds,  were  at  once  both 
touching  and  cheering.  She  was  evidently 
relieved  from  a  great  burthen,  and  when 
she  sighed,  one  felt  aware  it  was  over 
sorrow  now  past,  and  that  life  was  in  fact 
first  opening  upon  her,  with  the  best  pros- 
pects she  had  enjoyed  since  she  was  in  her 
seventeenth  year  given  to  marriage  with 
wealth  and  misery. 

From  all  I  have  ever  learnt,  save  in  the 
folly,  and,  in  fact,  cruelty  of  this  marriage, 
the  late  owner  of  the  mansion  had  been  a 
very  valuable  member  of  society;  and  as 
a  magistrate,  landlord,  and  master,  an 
exemplary  man,  who  from  his  temperance 
and  activity,  insured  health  to  the  late 
period  we  have  seen.  As,  however,  all  his 
ideas  of  education,  and  especially  of  female 
duties,  had  reference  to  a  period  even  then 
completely  gone  by,  he  had  cooped  up  his 
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wife  and  daughters  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  as  wretched  as  they  appeared 
ridiculous  ;  for,  recluse  as  they  were, 
whispers  could  reach  even  them  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  world. 
This  would  not,  perhaps,  have  signified 
much,  for  women  soon  model  themselves 
to  existing  circumstances  ;  but  unhappily 
he  had  so  embued  his  son  with  his  notions, 
so  completely  succeeded  in  clapping  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders,  that  there  ap- 
peared every  chance  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  system  under  which  they  suffered.  That 
head  was  unhappily  a  very  weak  and, 
therefore,  an  obstinate  one,  yet  not  wholly 
devoid  of  a  kind  of  perverted,  talent,  and 
power  of  false  reasoning,  with  great 
facility  of  expression.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, forestal  my  delineation  of  this  very 
singular  personage,  who  certainly  formed 
the  strongest  trait  in  my  early  history,  and 
must,  therefore,  by  his  words  and  actions 
display  himself. 

My  present  call  at  the  Hall  appeared  to 
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be  for  the  kindly  purpose  of  assuring  me 
"that  I  should  be  held  there  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  retained  on  the  same  terms 
as  my  predecessor ;"  to  which  gracious 
communication  I  could  only  bow,  not 
knowing  to  what  it  alluded.  The  Squire, 
every  third  sentence  he  uttered,  professed 
an  intention  of  "  following  in  all  things  the 
custom  of  the  family  ;"  and  never  did  this 
awful  axiom  issue  from  his  lips  without 
drawing  a  sigh  which  arose  in  unison  from 
the  six  sisters,  who,  whatever  they  might 
appear,  were  unquestionably  young  women, 
and  naturally  desirous  of  varying  the  dull 
scene  in  which  they  had  hitherto  existed. 

On  my  retiring,  the  Squire  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  walked  with  me  half  the  length 
of  the  room.  The  sisters  rose,  half  smiled, 
but  remained  silent;  the  mother  said, 
"  when  she  removed,  she  should  be  glad  to 
see  me  at  her  house  ;"  but  the  looks  of 
her  son  implied  a  wish  to  repress  the  cour- 
teousness  she  showed  me.  I  was  not  long 
in  returning  from  this  formal  mansion,  nor 
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could  I  forbear  to  contrast  its  stately  misery 
(as  it  affected  the  female  part  of  the 
family),  with  the  smiling  faces  and  humble 
comforts  of  my  own  father's  fireside.  It 
may  be  supposed  I  was  not  slow  in  in- 
quiring from  Deborah  what  were  the  solid 
advantages  to  be  derived,  and  what  were 
the  duties  required,  to  which  I  had  been 
inducted  by  a  reception  evidently  intended 
to  be  gracious,  and  conferring  importance. 

"  Ye  will  have  fifty  pounds  every  Christ- 
mas-day. " 

Fifty  pounds  !  well,  that  is  very  hand- 
some ;  but  how  many  servants  does  Mrs. 
Witherstone  keep  Vs 

"Ten." 

"  Then  I  have  about  twenty  patients  for 
this  salary?" 

"Nay,  Maister,  ye '11  have  but  one,  that's 
hissel',  an'  a  bad  patient  he'll  be  to  mend. 
But  there's  mair  to  go  thro'  than  that ;  ye 
mun'  dine  wi'  him  twice  a  week,  and  quar- 
ter-days beside.  Sometimes  ye  mun  hunt, 
sometimes    ye   mun   shoot,    and   ye    mun 
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always  dance  New-year's  morning  fairly  in. 
He  doesn't  pay  his  money  for  nought,  I'se 
warrant." 

This  long  speech  concluded  Deborah's 
information  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  consider  the 
latter  duties  so  burdensome  as  my  prede- 
cessor, her  late  aged  master,  might  find 
them,  my  hopes  rose  considerably  as  to 
the  prospect  of  eventual  success.  I  began 
to  calculate  on  my  chance  of  being  called 
to  the  Park,  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  thought  it  probable  that  two 
houses  might  be  found  equal  to  all  my 
wants.  Golden  visions  succeeded  to  my 
late  dreary  prospects,  for  we  are  all  subject 
to  extremes  in  early  life. 

The  following  morning  confirmed  my 
hopes,  for  all  around  was  changed.  Oh ! 
the  bobbing  courtesies  made  me  by  white 
aproned  matrons  and  pink  ribboned  dam- 
sels !  the  "  Good  days  to  ye,  Sir,"  given 
me  by  old  men,  and  the  scrapes  by  young 
clowns  !  Even  the  little  innocent  children 
caught  civility  and  courage  by    infection, 

c  3 
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and  crossed  the  path  to  offer  me  their  blue- 
bells. It  appeared  as  if  I  had  entered  the 
Cave  of  Trophonius,  and  come  out  of  it 
with  wisdom  on  my  brow  and  power  in  my 
hand,  so  great  was  the  importance  of  a 
single  visit  to  the  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Every  inquiry  and  observation  I  made 
confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  begun  to 
entertain,  that  however  singular  and  disa- 
greeable the  master,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Hall  might  be,  yet  substantial 
benefits  were  experienced  in  consequence 
of  them,  by  his  humble  neighbours.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  latter  were  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former,  for  I  appre- 
hend they  might  have  been  happy  in  the 
Hall,  even  if  they  had  communicated 
happiness  to  the  cottage  ;  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  out-of-door  customs  of  the 
family  were  really  as  praiseworthy  and 
beneficial,    as  those  at  home  were   weari- 
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some,  formal,  and,  of  course,  annoying. 
Every  poor  man  conscious  of  being  honest 
and  industrious,  in  every  season  of  afflic- 
tion, whether  of  sickness  or  want,  applied 
to  the  Hall  for  assistance  and  consolation, 
as  to  a  certain  source  of  help,  from  which 
he  withdrew,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him,  with  feelings  of  pride  rather  than 
shame,  for  it  was  a  proof  that  he  merited 
favour.  Every  loose,  idle  character  slunk 
away  before  the  Squire  could  lay  hold  of  him, 
aware  that,  although  he  was  prescriptively 
a  generous  landlord,  he  was  a  most  un- 
meltable  justice  of  the  peace.  Frail  lovers 
made  haste  to  church,  lest  the  damsel's 
misfortune  should  be  discovered  ;  yet  the 
most  scandal-loving  tatlers  where  slow  to 
whisper,  for  "  Madam  at  the  Hall  ab- 
horred censorious  people." 

Every  thing  in  the  village,  and  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Witherstone,  was  much  more 
gratifying,  of  course,  to  the  eye  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist than  himself ;  and  his  lowliest 
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tenant  possessed  comforts  to  which  the 
cold  ceremony  and  imperturbable  gravity 
of  his  manners  proved  him  a  stranger. 
The  rough  rogues  seemed  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  and,  considering  it  as  the  due 
equalizer  of  their  condition,  rejoiced  in 
their  own  happier  station.  I  have  heard 
them  devoutly  thank  God  that  they  were 
not  born  gentlemen,  adding, 

"  For  ye  see,  Doctor,  I  could  na'  ha' 
stood  th'  misery  on  it ;  it's  a  soare  day's 
wark  when  a  mon  munna  laugh  fra'  rising 
to  setting  sun." 

The  farmers,  with  whom  by  degrees  I 
became  acquainted,  would  sometimes  ad- 
dress me  as  I  returned  from  a  visit  at  the 
Hall,  and  offering  me  the  share  of  a  foam- 
ing tankard  of  their  own  home-brewed, 
betray  the  same  sense  of  their  landlord : 

"  Come,  doctor,, take  a  draught  o'  yale  ; 
I'se  warrant  ye're  mouth's  glued  up 
wi'  sitting,  mun  chance,  at  th'  Hall.  His 
honner  is  just   about  as  good  company  as 
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his  grandmother's  stuffed  squirrel,  that 
keeps  grinning  upo'  th'  chimney-piece,  ac- 
cording to  the  '  custom  o'  the  family.'  " 

Having  now  become  sensible  that  my 
presence  was  little  likely  to  be  demanded, 
except  in  the  course  of  my  regular  atten- 
dance at  the  Hall,  I  took  great  delight  in 
long  rambles  through  this  romantic  district, 
and  having  a  little  taste  for  mineralogy, 
found  a  pleasure  in  making  collections  in  a 
country  singularly  rich  in  such  productions. 
One  day  when  the  weather  was  particularly 
inviting,  I  set  out  with  the  determination  of 
climbing  over  -a  mountain  which  formed  a 
kind  of  back  screen  to  the  Hall  and  its  sur- 
rounding plantations,  and  having  done  so 
I  was  still  tempted  to  pursue  my  walk — 
though  I  was  now  far  from  home — in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
valley,  which  on  my  descent  lay  spread 
before  me  like  a  picture,  exhibiting  all  the 
beauties  of  cultivation  in  contrast  with  sur- 
rounding plains  covered  with  heath  and 
fern, — here  called  brachia.     I  walked  care- 
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lessly  forward  until  entering  the  valley  I 
reached  a  path,  which  I  pursued  until  it  led 
me  into  the  only  part  I  had  yet  seen,  which 
bore  the  appellation  of  woods. 

The  feathered  inhabitants  were  pouring 
forth  a  rich  strain  of  melody,  to  which  I 
listened  with  the  more  eagerness,  from 
remembering  that  this  season  would  not 
last  long,  and  I  picked  my  way  through  the 
grass  and  brushwood  with  care,  that  I 
might  not  alarm  them.  Owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance I  became  suddenly  sensible  that 
human  beings  were  near  me  though  un- 
seen, for  deep  sobs  and  words  inarti- 
culately uttered,  gave  indication  of  great 
distress. 

Though  inarticulate,  yet  the  sorrow  to 
which  I  was  an  unwilling  auditor,  was  not 
incomprehensible.  The  sweet  voice  of  a 
young  female  complained  of  a  cruel  father, 
and  was  replied  to  by  a  lover  in  all  the 
agonies  of  passion,  which  conveyed  to  me 
a  sense  of  its  power  over  the  heart  of  man, 
very  different  to  anything  I  had  conceived 
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before.  My  inmost  soul  was  penetrated 
with  pity  for  both,  and  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  assisted  them  in  their 
distress.  My  next  thought  was  how  to 
escape  without  giving  them  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  their  soft  secret  was  betrayed 
to  a  stranger,  whose  presence  in  this 
solitude  they  could  not  have  suspected. 
I  was  soon  aware  that  they  advanced 
nearer,  and  I  endeavoured  to  fly  by  turning 
aside  the  branch  of  a  tree.  In  my  con- 
fusion I  broke  it.  The  noise  I  made 
alarmed  the  female,  who  shrieked  aloud, 
mistaking  me  for  some  person  in  pursuit 
of  her,  and,  in  her  terror,  she  fainted, 
and  sank  on  the  grass. 

At  this  moment  I  first  beheld  her,  and 
it  is  certain  a  more  lovely  and  interesting 
spectacle  has  never  since  met  my  eyes. 
She  was  evidently  yet  a  school-girl,  as  the 
dress  she  wore  indicated ; — for  at  that 
period  there  was  a  decided  distinction  in 
the  dress  of  what  were  termed  young 
women,  and  girls  ;  and  modern  dress  proves 
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it  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  She 
had  on — I  well  remember — a  white  frock 
and  blue  sash  ;  a  chip  bonnet,  tied  with 
blue  strings,  which  was  falling  from  her 
head,  and  a  profusion  of  clustering  ringlets, 
which  formed  the  only  covering  for  her 
neck,  partly  shaded  her  face  :  it  was  a  face 
of  such  perfect — such  enchanting  beauty, 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  impressive  ;  under  the  present, 
the  interest  was  tenfold. 

The  lover  was  a  young  officer  of  slight, 
but  elegant  person.  At  the  first  glance 
of  a  stranger,  he  instinctively  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  sword  :  but  the  next  entreated 
help. 

I  lost  no  time  either  in  offering  as- 
sistance, or  informing  him  of  my  profes- 
sion, as  the  medium  of  re-assuring  him  ; 
and  it  was  a  circumstance  which  evidently 
afforded  him  much  comfort.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  minutes  before  the  beautiful 
eyes    of  his   heart's   lady   re-opened,    and 
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when  they  did,  the  effect  seemed  rather 
produced  by  a  distant  halloa,  than  in  con- 
sequence of  my  exertions. 

"Fly— fly  !  dear  Charles  !"  was  the  first 
word  she  uttered,  "  your  servant  sees  my 
papa." 

" 1  cannot  quit  you  thus  !  No — no  ;  let 
him  find  me — let  him  hear  me.  He  knows 
my  family  is  superior  to  his  own — that 
I  ask  no  portion — " 

" 1  know  it — I  know  it  all.  But  I  have 
broken  my  word  : — you  forget  that  I  pro- 
mised to  see  you  no  more.  Pray— pray  fly 
this  moment !" 

"  But  not  for  ever  ?" 

The  signal  was  given,  but  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  more  alarming  note,  and  the 
receding  colour  of  the  poor  girl's  cheeks 
and  lips,  compelled  the  lover,  for  her  sake, 
to  obey.  Before  he  fled,  he  caught  her  for 
a  moment  to  his  bosom,  impressed  one 
fond  but  hurried  kiss  on  her  lips,  and 
awoke    a    blush   upon   that    skin,    which 
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rivalled  the  Parian  marble.  He  was  utterly 
unable  to  speak  ;  but  his  look  of  confidence, 
as  he  placed  her  arm  in  mine,  I  shall  never 
forget : — at  this  very  hour  my  heart  swells 
proudly  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
merited  it. 

There  is  something  sweetly  moving  in 
the  generous  confidence  of  young  hearts 
in  each  other ;  and  in  the  intensity  of  any 
feeling  which  swallows  up  all  lesser  motives 
of  emotion,  there  is  greatness  which  com- 
mands, as  well  as  tenderness  which  in- 
terests. This  lovely  young  creature  leaned 
her  head  upon  my  arm,  and  wept  freely. 
We  were  not  intruded  on,  and  she  had 
happily  time,  by  the  indulgence  of  her 
sorrow,  to  recover  the  composure  she  so 
much  required. 

At  length,  raising  her  head,  and  shaking- 
back  the  clustering  locks  from  her  forehead, 
she  said  : 

"  If  you  will  lead  me  through  this  glade, 
I  shall  get  into  a*  narrow  lane,  which  will 
bring  me  home." 
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I  obeyed,  supporting  her  still  agitated 
form,  and  tying  on  her  bonnet,  as  well 
as  I  was  able :  and  not  for  one  moment 
did  she  betray  any  fear  of  the  stranger ; 
or  rather,  she  felt  that  his  knowledge  of 
her  secret  insured  his  respect.  When  we 
had  walked  some  time  in  silence,  we  reached 
the  lane  of  which  she  had  spoken  :  it  was 
now  dusk,  and  I  was  certainly  desirous 
of  protecting  her  farther,  but  she  said  on 
entering  it,  earnestly,  though  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  : 

"  Pray  go  back  immediately.  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  : — and  you  will 
wo  £  mention — no  ! — I  am  sure  you  will  not 
speak  of  this." 

I  made  no  protestations  :  but  she  read 
my  heart  in  my  countenance,  for  she 
departed  evidently  satisfied.  I  watched 
her  steps  for  some  time,  and  then  re- 
turned ;  and,  however  my  heart  was  moved 
by  her  sufferings,  and  my  curiosity  stimu- 
lated, I  determined  to  guard  her  secret 
by  never  allowing  myself  to  inquire  who 
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she   was,  lest  it  should  lead  to   injurious 
reports. 

On  my  return,  I  found  that  I  had  wan- 
dered much  farther  than  I  had  any  idea 
of,  and  I  arrived  at  home  by  such  a  cir- 
cuitous path,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  as 
to  have  excited  great  alarm  in  Deborah, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

This  adventure  was  rendered  more  me- 
morable to  me,  from  occurring  on  the  first 
day  when  I  was  really  called  in  a  medical 
capacity  any  where  save  to  the  Hall ;  it  so 
happened  that  a  farmer  who  had  "  made  a 
little  too  free,"  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
and  broken  his  leg,  which  of  course  doubled 
the  anxiety  for  my  appearance  expressed  by 
my  faithful  servant. 

As  misfortunes  are  said  to  love  a  crowd, 
so  do  benefits.  Before  the  farmer  was 
stirring  abroad,  a  miner  was  almost  crushed 
to  death,  and  the  small-pox  appeared  in 
the  village.     The  new  and  superior  manner 
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in  which  the  young  doctor  at  Witherstone 
attacked  the  disorder,  occasioned  him  to  be 
sent  for  wherever  the  disease  travelled •  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  fully  expected  some  day 
to  meet  again  the  beauty  in  the  wood. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  plain  and 
the  mountain  between  us  intercepted  infec- 
tion, for  I  was  never  called  upon  in  that 
direction,  and  in  a  short  time  my  better 
business,  and  the  solicitude  I  then  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  the  novelty  of 
my  situation,  as  a  very  young,  and,  for  the 
first  time  a  responsible  practitioner,  almost 
banished  the  remembrance  of  an  affair 
which,  at  the  moment  it  happened,  im- 
pressed me  so  much. 

Perhaps  this  effect  was  aided  by  the 
commencement  of  the  sporting  season. 
Being  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  in 
one  sense  attached  to  a  great  establish- 
ment, I  had  in  very  early  life  learned  to 
be  a  good  shot,  and  from  time  to  time 
so  far  practised  as  to  retain  my  taste  for 
it.     The   young    Squire,   to    my   surprise, 
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professed  a  liking  for  field  sports,  and 
having  a  desire  to  make  me  his  companion, 
presented  me,  in  the  first  place,  with  a 
good  horse  (now,  indeed  of  great  value  to 
me),  and  I  certainly  looked  forward  to 
much  pleasure.  A  short  time,  however, 
served  to  convince  me  that  all  his  usual 
peculiarities,  which  were  surely  such  as 
were  never  partaken  of  by  any  human  being, 
attached  to  his  sports,  not  less  than  his 
home  establishment ;  and  at  length  I  re- 
solved to  renounce  wholly  those  pleasures, 
which  were  the  only  ones  in  my  power.  I 
have  ever  since  had  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  sacrifice;  for,  in  the  moments  of  hila- 
rity, if  we  cannot  associate  with  those 
around,  as  man  generally  meets  man  when 
pleasure  banishes  form,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  no  such  moments.  A  man  can 
never  be  degraded  in  his  own  walk  of  in- 
dustry, however  humble  it  may  be  ;  but  a 
very  slight  offence  inflicts  a  cutting  wound 
when  he  has  ventured  out  of  it. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Mr.  Witherstone,  the 
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more  did  he  become  repellant  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  although  it  is  equally  certain,  when 
I  did  not  see  him,  that  I  was  truly  grateful 
for  his  personal  kindness,  and  that  I  could 
not  fail  to  feel  esteem  for  the  man  who 
considering  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
village,  proved  himself  also  its  constant 
benefactor.  Wherever  sorrow  or  sickness 
could  be  relieved  by  his  care,  never  was 
it  neglected  ;  and  although  he  was  consi- 
dered an  excellent  manager  of  his  estates, 
he  was  yet  in  all  pecuniary  concerns  liberal 
and  generous.  In  every  house,  save  his 
own,  his  name  was  rarely  pronounced  with- 
out a  blessing ;  but  in  his  own  it  is  a  pain- 
ful fact  that  his  odd  temper  and  his 
narrow  views,  the  blended  folly,  tyranny, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
notions,  ten  times  a  day  filled  even  the 
best  disposed  hearts  with  "  curses  deep," 
though  they  were  necessarily  "  not  loud." 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  parish 
that  at  this  time  it  had  no  resident  minis- 
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ter,  as  such  a  person  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  divert  the  Squire  from  some  of 
his  pursuits,  or  have  given  him  different 
views  of  them.  He  set  up  for  a  profound 
theologian,  was  a  desperate  stickler  for  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  national 
church ;  yet  with  all  his  abhorrence  of 
Dissenters  and  Papists,  the  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism, as  imbibed  from  the  Cromwellian 
school,  appeared  uppermost.  Yet  it  was 
in  fact  imbibed  from  neither  that  nor  any 
other  faction  ;  for  it  was,  as  Sterne  says, 
"  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  clippings  of 
the  rest."  He  was  too  cold  for  any  species 
of  enthusiasm,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  self- 
punishing  Indians  ;  he  united  all  kinds  of 
contradictions  in  his  character,  without 
producing  one  agreeable  variety  ;  was  very 
whimsical,  yet  very  dull,  very  severe,  with- 
out anger,  and  with  an  utter  perversion  of 
taste  and  intellect ;  had  neither  the  simpli- 
city of  an  idiot,  nor  the  wit  of  a  mad- 
man. 
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'Tis  true,  such  is  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
we  are  blessed  with  in  youth,  that  many  a 
time  I  have  laughed  all  the  way  home  at 
the  remembrance  of  our  stately,  solemn 
dinners,  where  he  held  forth  on  the  virtue 
of  abstinence,  and  ate  with  the  epicurism 
and  greediness  of  a  gourmand.  His  con- 
versation always  ran  the  most  upon  awful 
and  painful  circumstances,  at  the  hour 
when  others  find  pleasure  in  convivial 
subjects ;  and,  like  the  deposed  king,  he 
spoke  "of  worms,  and  graves,  and  epi- 
taphs," as  he  carved  a  smoking  haunch, 
or  poured  out  a  bumper  of  claret.  It  was 
his  custom  to  jumble  the  most  sacred  truths 
with  the  feeble  phantasies  of  his  own  im- 
becility, and  deliver  with  profound  gravity 
opinions  that  would  have  disgraced  an  old 
woman  of  the  preceding  century,  in  lan- 
guage that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
judge,  for  in  words  he  was  facile,  in  ideas 
sterile. 

Of    the   former   Christmas   festivities   1 
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heard  much  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
the  villagers  seemed  to  consider  that 
their  good  landlord  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  those  old  customs 
it  was  the  great  business  of  his  exis- 
tence to  patronise,  and  yet  preserve  all 
that  reverence  to  the  memory  of  his 
father  which  for  one  whole  year  he 
had  so  often  determined  to  exhibit.  I 
was  much  in  his  confidence,  and  un- 
derstood that  his  mind,  which  was  ex- 
actly fitted  for  laborious  nothings,  had 
been  much  engaged  on  the  subject  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  in  his  method  of  so- 
bering the  hour  of  festivity,  he  out-did 
all  my  expectations,  and  undoubtedly  ful- 
filled his  own. 

The  company  assembled  were  prin- 
cipally his  own  tenantry,  some  distant 
relations  on  the  mother's  side,  and  two 
or  three  persons  from  the  market-town 
nine  miles  off.  On  this  occasion,  a 
long    table    was    laid    in     the     entrance 
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Hall,  which  was  warmed  by  a  huge 
fire  ;  and  the  antlers  which  abundantly 
decorated  it  were  rendered  gay  with  the 
evergreens  generally  sported  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  the  exception  of  holly, 
whose  red  berries  were  forbidden,  as 
not  savouring  of  "  family  mourning." 
In  lieu  of  these  rubicund  intruders,  nu- 
merous small  black  flags  were  inter- 
spersed, together  with  various  skulls  and 
cross-bones,  cut  out  in  paper  conspicuously 
placed  ;  and  that  noble  standing  dish,  a 
Yorkshire  pie,  was  formed  precisely  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin,  and  graced  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

Here  will  I  pause,  and  here  may  my 
kind  readers  (if  I  have  any),  rest  also. 
Some  of  the  best  things  in  life  are 
before  them  ;  a  good,  solid  English  din- 
ner, a  contented  and  improving  tenantry, 
six  misses  willing  to  be  contented  and 
improving  ;  a  well-doweried  widow,  fair, 
but    not   fat,    yet    happy    in    despite    of 
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coffins,  cross-bones,  and  a  son,  whose 
hospitality  seemed  given  for  the  express 
purpose  of  saying,  "  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  ye  die." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1  think  it  was  in  the  April  following, 
that  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  wife  of 
a  respectable  shopkeeper  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  whom  I  found  carefully  nursed  and 
attended  by  a  young  person  whom  she  called 
Emily,  her  niece. 

This  Emily  was  certainly  not  so  fair  and 
blooming  as  Farmer  Shearwood's  daughter, 
by  a  great  deal  ;  nor  did  she  smile  so 
graciously  as  some  of  the  ladies  at  the 
Hall ;  nevertheless,  her  large,  mild,  black 
eyes,  which  were  the  finest  I  had  ever 
seen,  haunted  my  imagination  so  perpe- 
tually, that  I  almost  fancied  they  followed 
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me.  She  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  her 
language  was  not  only  totally  free  from 
provincialism,  but,  in  the  little  she  said, 
bespoke  education  and  acquirements  far 
beyond  any  person  of  her  sex  that  I  had 
hitherto  met  with. 

The  family  apothecary  is  generally  the 
friend  of  the  family,  and  as  my  patient 
recovered,  I  became  considered  as  such, 
and  therefore  soon  learned  the  history  of 
this  young  person. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Hayward,  "was 
very  pretty,  and  very  clever ; — in  these 
parts  she  wTas  considered  quite  wonderful ; 
but,  dear  heart,  her  accomplishments  only 
proved  her  ruin,  for  she  married  an  officer, 
had  a  great  deal  to  go  through,  and  is  now 
dead,  and  has  left  a  poor  daughter  thrown 
on  the  wide  world  without  support." 

"  Poor  Miss  Emily  !"  ejaculated  I. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  say  poor.  To  be 
sure,  if  I  had  not  so  many  children  of  my 
own,  it  would  be  all  very  well  for  me  to 
take  her,  since  it  is  certain  a  more  excel- 
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lent  girl  never  existed.  But  then  you  see, 
Sir,  one  must  think  of  their  own  first." 

"  Is  she  going  to  leave  you  ?"  said  I, 
in  alarm. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  Lady  Hamerton  will  take  her  as  a 
kind  of  governess  to  her  little  girls.  There 
is  a  young  farmer  too,  who  has  a  fancy 
for  her ;  but  then  she  is  not  fit  for  his 
wife,  and,  I  believe,  would  go  into  the 
lowest  service,  rather  than  marry  him." 

A  deep  sigh,  which,  indeed,  rose  from 
my  heart,  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion. 

"  You  think,  I  see,  that  marriage  is  a 
safer  thing  for  her  than  going  to  Lady 
Hamerton's,  who  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very 
gay  woman,  and  has  so  many  wild  sort 
of  gentlemen  at  the  Park,  that  as  you 
say,  it  might  be  best  to  persuade  her — " 

Against  all  such  persuasion  I  entered 
a  strong  protest,  and  left  the  good  aunt 
in  favour   of  the   first-named  alternative ; 
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yet  all  the  way  home  my  heart  protested 
against  it. 

"  Should  a  creature  so  lovely  and  gentle 
be  doomed  to  the  miseries  of  servitude — 
the  bread  of  dependence  ?  Or  be  drawn  from 
it  by  the  insinuations  of  the  profligate  ? 
God  forbid  !"  I  exclaimed.  The  question, 
at  present,  seemed  to  be,  "  Could  I  for- 
bid?" 

Things  had  mended  of  late,  and  my  pro- 
fession, above  all  others,  demanded  a  wife  : 
but  then  a  wife  with  a  little  money  was 
also  indispensable.  My  parents  had  a 
right  to  claim  consideration  from  me  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance. 

I  thought  of  Emily  until  I  became  as 
melancholy  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  Hall; 
and,  in  the  occupation  this  subject  gave 
my  mind,  I  forgot  that  I  had,  of  late,  been 
there  much  less  than  usual;  that  the  Squire 
had  demanded  less  attention  from  me  on 
the  score  of  his  health,  which  was,  in  point 
of  fact,    excellent ;    and  that   the   various 
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potions  it  had  long  been  his  pleasure  to 
demand,  were  still  uncalled  for  by  his 
servant. 

The  report  that  Sir  Francis  Hamerton 
and  his  Lady  were  returning,  about  a 
month  afterwards,  quickened  my  solici- 
tude ;  nor  could  I  forbear  to  make  frequent 
visits,  and,  as  it  were,  hover  round  the 
place  where  Emily  lived,  as  if  I  dreaded 
that  she  should  be  taken  thence.  Yet  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  intercept  her 
removal.  Love,  as  I  now  thought,  was 
an  anxious,  harassing  thing,  and  the  more 
so  because  I  could  not  distinguish  it  from 
that  compassion  for  Emily's  situation,  as 
an  unprotected  and  interesting  young  wo- 
man, which  I  was  perpetually  assuring  my 
heart  was  the  sole  cause  of  its  uneasi- 
ness. 

One  evening  on  my  return,  Deborah 
broke  on  me  with  the  astonishing  news, 
which  alone  could  have  so  discomposed 
her  features,  and  quickened  her  words. 
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"  Hark  ye,  maister,  what's  stirring : — 
the  Squire  is  going  to  be  married  I" 

"  Married  !  Him  married  ? — Impossi- 
ble !" 

"Why  not? — He's  young,  and  not  ill- 
favoured,  and  varry  rich.  Besides,  men 
can  ask  and  have." 

"Ask  and  have,"  repeated  I  mechani- 
cally ;  "  what  would  he  have,  save  a  memento 
mori  ?" 

"  He  may  like  her,"  said  Debby,  "  for 
aught  I  know  ;  but  it  is  Miss  Bella  Alstone 
he's  going  to  wed :  and  for  certain  nothin' 
can  be  more  naturable,  for  his  own  land 
and  her  father's  land  for  a  long  space  lie 
side  by  side." 

I  had  heard  this  gentleman's  name  men- 
tioned as  a  famous  fox-hunter,  and  one 
whose  hospitalities  had  somewhat  dimi- 
nished his  estates;  but  his  mansion  lay 
quite  out  of  my  beat,  and  my  curiosity 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  excited  towards 
him,  because  I  could  have  no  hope  of  at- 
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tending  in  his  family,  since  he  lived  within 
an  easy  distance  of  a  good  market-town. 

"  And  is  he  going  to  marry  immediately, 
Debby?" 

"Surely  not!  You  cannot  think  such 
a  good  man  as  he  is  would  go  for  to  marry 
in  Lent,  especially  as  he  caused  the  ould 
Squire  to  discharge  Tim  Mitcham  last  year 
for  thinking  of  such  things.  But  'tis  cer- 
tain that  he  has  made  an  offer,  by  means 
of  Lawyer  Yates  :  after  which  he  gaed  him- 
self in  the  coach-and-four,  which  he  had 
never  used  afore  since  the  funeral.  Then 
Madam,  and  the  four  youngest  ladies,  are 
going,  for  sartin,  to  Cowslip  Bank.  Be- 
sides, all  last  week  was  he  busy  a  makin' 
his  will ;  and  he  tould  old  Nicholas  last 
night,  that  on  Easter  Monday  he  should 
begin  a  course  of  spring  physic,  so  it  is 
a  plain  case  that  he  is  preparing  for  a 
great  change." 

The  last  argument  was  conclusive,  for 
I  well  knew  that  alteratives  had  been  re- 
quired by  him  before  he    entered  on  the 
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repairs  of  his  stables,  and  that  he  took 
julep  every  day  previous  to  partridge- 
shooting,  and  stoutly  insisted  on  his  game- 
keeper observing  a  similar  regimen.  From 
their  altercation  on  this  point,  I  learnt  that 
this  passion  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  for  medical 
aid,  was  one  of  his  own  ingrafting,  since 
his  late  father  had  uniformly  refused  phy- 
sic, and  rendered  the  place  of  my  prede- 
cessor a  certain  sinecure.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  imbibed  his  taste  at  Oxford, 
and  maintained  by  many  arguments,  (doubt- 
less suggested  at  that  seat  of  ancient  learn- 
ing) that  a  course  of  reading,  and  a  course 
of  medicine,  necessarily  went  together. 
This  doctrine  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
controvert ;  but  it  is  certain,  I  have  in 
my  time  heard  of  many  students  who  pre- 
ferred claret  to  any  other  astringent  in 
the  materia  medica,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain their  learning  was,  at  least,  as  deep 
as  the  Squire's. 

Many   people   in   the   busy    world    will 
doubtless   wonder,    that   I   should   say   so 
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much  on  one  subject  ;  they  will  think 
that  my  visits  to  the  cottages,  and  the 
dark  caverns  I  explored  in  the  mining 
districts,  the  rustic  maidens  who  com- 
plained of  tooth-ache,  for  want  of  inge- 
nuity enough  to  find  out  the  value  of 
nervous  disorders,  ye  would  find  some 
worthier  subject  on  which  to  dilate ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  cannot.  This  man  was,  at  this 
time,  the  sun  of  my  horizon,  and  that  of 
all  the  circle  around  me :  his  will,  his 
whims,  his  money,  set  us  all  moving ; 
he  was  the  spirit  that  brought  "  airs  from 
heaven,  and  blasts  from  hell,"  to  all 
attached  to  him,  but  more  especially  to 
me. 

All  the  parish  had  set  me  down  as  a 
suitor  to  Miss  Bab,  and  the  lady  herself 
had  shrunk  from  me,  blushed,  bridled, 
been  poorly,  and  refused  to  have  the  doc- 
tor, yea,  as  though  some  furrowed  abigail, 
or  angry  sister,  had  told  her  "  that  I  cast  a 
sheep's  eye  at  her ;"  and  the  Squire  him- 
self,   with  that  blindness   which  characte- 
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rizes  all  who  affect  extraordinary  vigilance 
and  propriety,  had  given  me  every  oppor- 
tunity man  could  desire  for  furthering  his 
interest,  but  I  yet  could  neither  venture 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  to  her, 
or  myself: — in  truth,  I  liked  the  mother 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  her 
daughters.  She  was  by  far  the  most 
loveable  personage  in  her  family  \  and  if 
I  could  have  married  for  money,  her  join- 
ture, which  was  a  noble  one,  and,  in  fact, 
too  large  for  the  estate,  might  have  tempted 
me.  It  had  been  the  profuse  endowment 
of  sixty-three,  in  purchase  for  a  young 
beauty  of  sixteen,  whose  monotonous  course 
of  existence,  and  perfect  seclusion,  had 
preserved  the  boon  of  nature  so  wonder- 
fully, that  now,  in  her  fortieth  summer,  she 
appeared  scarcely  eight  and  twenty. 

In  due  time  I  was  sent  for  to  the  Hall, 
learned  the  removal  of  the  only  person  I 
ever  saw  there  with  pleasure ;  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  remaining  sisters,  the 
Squire  thus  entered  on  the  important  com- 
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munication,  for  which  I  was  prepared  by 
Deborah. 

"  Marriage  is  honourable  unto  all  men, 
and  the  bed  undefiled.  Mr.  Dennison,  I 
marvel  that  you  do  not  marry ;  but  I  anti- 
cipate your  reason.  Doubtless,  you  shrink 
from  the  trouble  thereof ;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  upon  a  man  who  has  the 
care,  as  one  may  say,  of  all  the  women  in 
a  wide  parish,  to  take  another,  who  might 
require  from  him  more  attention  than  all 
the  rest,  without  fee  or  reward." 

"  She  would  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
do  so,  Sir." 

"  Her  rights  concerning  alimony,  dowry, 
and  so  forth,  I  will  explain  hereafter,  being 
matters  wherein  I  consider  myself  versed  ; 
by  reason — " 

Trembling  at  the  impending  definition, 
I  hastily  told  him  of  the  report  in  the 
village,  to  which  he  replied : 

"  It  is  all  true.  My  duty  requires  the 
sacrifice,  and  I  make  it ;  otherwise,  a  life 
of  celibacy  would,  of  course,  have  been  my 
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choice — agreeably  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion. But,  alas!  I  am  the  sole  male  sur- 
vivor of  an  ancient  race,  each  of  whom 
married  in  his  day  and  generation ;  thereby 
setting  an  example,  and  imposing  an  obli- 
gation. I  have  a  large,  unincumbered  estate, 
the  portions  of  my  sisters  being  already 
provided,  so  that  no  excuse  is  afforded 
me  against  my  duty  in  this  painful  con- 
tingency. But  I  trust  I  shall  go  through 
with  it  like  a  man." 

"  The  lady  of  your  choice,  Sir,  is  un- 
doubtedly—" 

"  The  one  chosen  by  my  father ;  but 
whom  I  could  not  take  until  this  period, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  : — see 
Canon  62nd." 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  will  marry  soon, 
Sir?" 

"With  all  convenient  speed; — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  on  the 
day  when  my  year's  mourning  is  com- 
pleted, all  things  being  done  in  due  form, 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  family. 
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Ad  interim,  I  limit  your  attendance  to  one 
visit  per  week,  which,  I  trust,  may  pre- 
serve my  body  in  due  health,  and  my  mind 
in  that  equanimity  the  approaching  solem- 
nity calls  for." 

No  bird  left  his  cage  with  more  pleasure 
than  I  accepted  this  permission,  for  neither 
wine,  nor  venison  can  pay  a  young  man 
for  confinement  and  prosing ;  although 
they  may  do  something  for  an  old  one, 
whose  appetite  is  more  epicurish,  and  his 
spirits  less  so. 

Very  soon  after  this  interview,  I  was 
summoned  to  the  Park,  for  the  family 
having  hurried  down  from  London  with 
more  haste  than  wisdom,  on  their  arrival 
found  themselves  much  indisposed,  and 
sent  to  me  almost  immediately. 

1  found  the  house,  situated  in  Hamerton 
Park,  a  fine  old  structure,  much  larger 
than  the  Hall,  but  externally  partaking 
somewhat  of  its  character,  and  approached, 
like  it,  by  venerable  avenues  of  limes. 
These  were  cut   away  immediately  before 
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the  house,  and  on  entering,  everything 
bore  an  appearance  of  gaiety,  luxury,  and 
fashion,  which  indicated  that  as  the  young 
owner  at  one  seat  was  an  old  man  in  his 
habits  and  manners,  the  old  owner  at  the 
other  was  young  in  his  ideas. 

It  is  true,  this  did  not  appear  in  his 
person  or  demeanour.  When  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  him,  he  was  a  man  of 
fine,  intellectual  features,  but  bearing  the 
deep  lines  of  care,  not  less  than  years ; 
and  although  his  manner  had  much  of  that 
which  I  should  term  the  courtier,  it  was 
accompanied  with  somewhat  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  openness  we  expect  in  a 
country  gentleman.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
I  had  never  seen  any  person  equally  noble 
and  impressive,  no  old  man,  save  my  own 
father,  whom  I  could  love  so  well,  no 
patient  whom  I  could  honour  so  entirely. 

His  lady  was  a  very  fine  woman,  about 
five  and  twenty ;  the  mother  of  some  lovely 
children,  that  appeared  to  engross  her  very 
little,  for  as  the  house  was  full  of  company, 
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whom  she  entertained  with  great  urbanity 
and  exhaustless  vivacity,  she  was  too  busy 
for  her  duties  as  a  wife,  and  mother.  She 
evidently  reigned  a  queen,  and  knew  the 
full  use  of  her  powers. 

To  me,  this  fair  sovereign  was  especially 
gracious ;  she  questioned  me  respecting  the 
intended  wedding,  ridiculed  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  unmercifully,  and  promulgated  an  in- 
tention of  taking  the  bride  elect  under  her 
especial  protection,  and  teaching  her  how  to 
turn  the  old  Hall,  and  all  within  it  topsy- 
turvy. I  heard  this  with  a  sense  of  sorrow, 
for  I  knew  enough  of  the  master  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake,  or 
something  as  bad,  could  alter  him. 

My  calls  were  very  frequent  at  the  Park 
at  this  period,  and  it  is  certain  they  were 
very  pleasant,  for  the  queen  of  the  scene 
held  many  of  the  powers  of  Calypso,  and 
her  noble  mansion  boasted  strong  fascina- 
tions. The  love  of  gaming  was  her  great 
error ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
hope  to  make  nothing  of  one  so  poor  as 
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me,  I  did  not  feel  afraid  of  the  sober  rub- 
ber I  was  pressed  to  join ;  nor  could  I 
fail  to  be  somewhat  elevated  by  the  praise 
bestowed  on  my  skill,  or  to  entertain  that 
sense  of  delight  natural  to  so  young  a  man, 
suddenly  transported  to  a  sphere  so  daz- 
zling, and  so  strongly  contrasted  with  all 
that  he  had  lately  mixed  with.  I  always, 
however,  found  the  image  of  Emily  still 
the  predominate  idea  in  my  mind ;  and 
it  was  delightful  to  me  to  observe  how 
much  her  native  grace,  and  lady-like  man- 
ners, in  some  points,  resembled  those 
whom  I  most  admired  amongst  the  elegant 
society  of  the  Park. 

So  passed  the  first  year  of  my  life  at 
Witherstone.  The  anniversary  of  that  day 
which  brought  me  hither  was  marked  by 
ringing  of  bells,  the  roasting  of  a  sheep 
on  the  village  green,  and  the  distribution 
of  abundance  of  ale,  in  honour  of  the 
Squire's  marriage,  an  event  which  really 
rivalled  the  contemplation  of  my  own,  in 
my  mind.     The  more  I  tried  to  conceive 
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how  it  would  affect  that  human  automaton, 
the  more  I  was  puzzled  ;  and  since  I  could 
find  no  amusement  in  my  own  conjectures, 
I  sallied  forth  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
festivity,  and  finally  joined  a  party  who 
poured  down  the  avenue  to  welcome  the 
bride. 

The  ceremony  had  been  performed  in  the 
village  nearest  to  the  lady's  home,  where 
the  bridal  party  dined,  and  in  the  evening 
she  was  escorted  to  Witherstone  Hall,  by  a 
gay  and  splendid  cavalcade  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry.  I  well  remember  the  even- 
ing was  very  fine,  the  face  of  nature  beau- 
tiful, and  the  whole  character  of  the  show, 
cheerful  and  brilliant ;  and  as  they  dashed 
down  the  avenue,  I  could  not  forbear  to 
conclude,  that  even  the  bridegroom  would 
be  gay  to-night,  that  some  sensibility  would 
touch  his  heart,  some  intelligence  illume 
his  spirits. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  came  first  in 
her  father's  chariot,  drawn  by  four  grey 
horses  profusely  adorned    with  white  rib- 
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bons.  To  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
latter  did  really  appear  another  creature, 
and  I  fancied  he  had  thrown  off  his  old 
looks  with  his  old  habit,  and  assumed 
much  manly  beauty  with  his  new  one. 
He  was  apparelled  in  a  suit  of  pale  lilac 
cloth,  lined  with  white  silk,  with  silver 
lacings  and  frogs,  and  his  whole  appearance 
consistent  with  those  distinctions  of  rank 
in  the  days  gone  by,  yet  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  improper  in  the  times  I  speak  of, 
and,  for  once,  I  greatly  approved  of  his 
adherence  to  the  former.  The  moment  he 
saw  me,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  enter  the 
Hall,  and  assist  his  mother  to  receive  them, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  slow 
to  obey  his  wishes. 

His  own  coach  followed,  in  which  were 
the  bridesmaids  and  men ;  they  were  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, who  with  their  servants  made  a 
half  circle  in  front  of  the  house  to  honour 
the  bride  on  her  alighting.  Her  mother- 
in-law,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  white 
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satin,  and  her  four  youngest  daughters  in 
lutestring  of  the  same  spotless  purity,  stood 
on  the  steps  to  receive  her,  and  behind 
them  I  took  my  stand. 

"  How  beautiful  !  What  an  angel  !" 
burst  from  the  lips  of  our  villagers,  who 
were  necessarily  mixed  in  the  gay  crowd, 
as  the  lovely  bride,  in  vestments  of  white 
and  silver,  stepped  from  the  carriage.  I 
could  merely  see  her  slight  form  as  led 
by  her  husband  she  stepped  forward  for 
a  few  paces,  and  half  dropped  on  her  knee 
to  his  mother,  who  eagerly  caught  her  to 
her  bosom,  and  kissed  her  with  fond  but 
speechless  welcome.  At  that  moment,  a 
loud  shout  of  congratulation  rent  the  air, 
and  the  horsemen  wheeling  round,  galloped 
away,  leaving,  of  course,  only  the  young 
party  who  were  attached  to  the  wedding. 

The  blushing,  and  almost  sinking  bride, 
raised  herself  slowly  from  that  bosom  to 
which  she  was  certainly  pressed  with  no 
common  emotion,  when  it  became  my  turn 
to  be  presented.     Judge  of  my  astonish- 

VOL.    I.  e 
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ment  when,  in  the  fine  lady,  to  whom 
dress  had  given  all  its  powers  of  disguise, 
I  beheld  my  acquaintance  of  the  preceding 
autumn,  the  young,  wxeping  lover  in  the 
woods. 

I  was  sensible  that  a  blush  overspread 
my  face,  so  glowing  as  to  be  even  pain- 
ful; but  the  young  and  beautiful  bride 
became  deadly  pale,  and  that  agitation 
I  had  already  remarked  as  affecting  the 
elder  Mrs.  Witherstone,  increased  exceed- 
ingly :  doubtless  the  memory  of  that  hour 
when  she  had  entered  these  sombre  halls, 
was  present,  and  affected  her  spirits  \  but 
it  was  happy  that  it  gave  her  a  sense  of 
sympathy,  from  which  the  lowly  being 
before  us  was  benefited,  for  she  instantly 
hurried  her  to  a  distant  apartment. 

When  the  fair  vision  was  shut  from  my 
sight,  the  confusion  she  had  occasioned, 
left  me ;  but  never  did  a  heart-ache  so 
severe  as  that  which  followed  it,  afflict  me. 
A  soul-sickening  sense  of  prophetic  sorrow 
seemed  to  seize  upon  me,  and  I  had  scarcely 
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the  power  to  move,  though  all  within  urged 
me  to  instant  flight. 

Recovering  myself,  by  dint  of  that  power 
we  all  possess  when  necessity  compels 
exertion,  I  was  stealing  away  in  the 
manner  warranted  by  circumstances,  when 
my  arm  was  seized  by  Mr.  Withers  tone, 
who  drew  me  into  the  library  in  silence, 
shut  to  the  door,  and  motioning  me  to 
take  a  chair,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  something  to  say  of  the  most  awful 
importance. 

Truly  has  Goldsmith  said,  "  that  terror 
does  not  attach  to  guilt  alone :"  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  had  neither  done,  nor  designed 
wrong  to  any  human  being  ;  yet,  a  secret 
which,  in  itself,  was  not  a  guilty  one,  shook 
me  like  an  aspen.  In  despite  of  his  gay 
habiliments,  I  again  saw  before  me  the 
same  inexorable,  unmovable  man ;  and 
shrunk  before  that  eye,  which  seemed  to 
send  lead  into  my  very  vitals.  How  much 
farther  this  increased  will  be  conceived, 
when  hq  thus  addressed  me : 

e  2 
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"You  are  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  you 
have  been  educated  in  piety  and  Christian 
knowledge,  tell  me  then,  as  such,  if  you 
are  aware  that  there  exists  a  just  cause 
and  impediment  to  the  consummation  of 
my  nuptials  fu 

Every  feeling  of  my  heart  cried  "  Yes ;" 
but  the  reflection  of  a  moment  showed  me, 
that  honour  and  prudence  alike  forbade 
me  to  reveal  the  only  cause  I  had  for  so 
thinking.  So  young,  so  very  young  as 
the  bride  had  been  nearly  a  year  before, 
it  was  possible  that  she  had  willingly  ad- 
mitted another  lover;  and,  in  her  wishes 
even  for  the  pageantry  of  the  day,  resigned 
one  who,  in  my  hearing,  confessed  his 
poverty.  Her  eye,  so  far -as  I  could  read 
its  expression,  at  least,  requested  silence: 
therefore,  silent  I  remained. 

"  You  reply  not,  yet  you  deeply  medi- 
tate. I  see  all  you  would  say.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  have  thought  much  on  this 
subject,  and  that  your  silence  proceeds  only 
from  compassion  to  both  parties.     I  see 
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my  own  duty,  and  that  I  must  meet  that 
sentence  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  inflicting, 
thereby  preventing  the  commission  of  a 
terrible  crime." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose,  pressed  my  hand 
warmly,  and  then  opened  the  door.  I 
proceeded  to  leave  the  house,  overwhelmed 
with  surprise,  wondering  what  conclusion 
could  be  given  to  an  affair  so  momentous. 
Never  had  he  spoken  so  well,  never  so 
truly  read  my  heart,  or  so  kindly  spared 
me  in  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  and  im- 
portance. At  this  moment  his  feelings — 
and,  for  the  first  time,  I  conceived  he  had 
feelings — were  as  much  considered  by  me, 
as  those  of  the  lovely  being  who  had  been 
twice  beheld  under  such  singular  and  affect- 
ing circumstances.  How  the  affair  could 
have  proceeded  so  far  without  his  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  not  the  chosen  of  his  lady's 
heart,  or  how  he  had  made  so  important  a 
discovery  by  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  might  easily  be  accounted  for  in 
a  woman  of  sensibility,  T  could  not  conceive. 
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Yet,  that  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
been  so  made,  I  doubted  not,  seeing  that 
the  whole  expression  of  his  features  was 
changed,  during  the  short  period  in  which 
I  was  in  his  house*  He  was  a  man  so 
dull  of  comprehension,  as  well  as  obtuse 
in  feeling  ;  he  was  so  mere  a  follower 
of  forms,  that  as  his  lawyer  had  been 
the  principal  person  in  his  courtship,  it 
was  possible  that  he  had  never  compre- 
hended the  real  state  of  the  poor  girl's 
heart.  By  what  magic  had  he  become 
capable  of  reading  it  ?  Could  he  be 
jealous  of  me  ? — No !  that  was  impossi- 
ble, for  he  had  never  addressed  me  before 
with  so  much  kindness. 

When  I  got  home,  my  spirits  only  re- 
ceived additional  perturbation,  from  the 
comments  of  my  damsel  on  the  grandeur 
of  the  wedding,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
bride  ;  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  more 
I  was  puzzled,  and  incapable  of  divining 
either  how  he  could  dissolve  a  marriage 
tie  made  with  so  much  publicity,  or  re- 
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nounce  a  creature  so  lovely,  without  rea- 
sons the  most  decisive  and  extraordinary. 
I  paced  about  the  room  during  the  whole 
night,  and  at  length  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  wearied,  but  unable  to  obtaining 
any  thing  on  which  .  my  mind  could 
rest. 

In  consequence  I  lay  far  beyond  my 
usual  hour  and  was  at  length  awakened 
by  Deborah  ;  on  descending  I  told  her 
"  she  had  done  very  right  to  call  me,  for 
I  perceived  it  was  nearly  noon.'1 

"  Why  yees,  an  besides  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  the  weddingers  go  past  as 
they  return." 

"  What  is  there  a  wedding  to-day, 
Debby  ?" 

"  Why  it's  ee'n  our  own  squire  going  to 
be  married  over  again  ;  it  came  into  his 
head  last  night  all  at  once,  that  as  they 
had  been  married  in  a  chapel  of  ease,  it 
was  unlawful  to  go  to  bed  to  his  wife,  and 
so  this  morning  at  sunrise,  he  sent  off 
madam  to  squire  Alstone's  to  get  him  to 
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do  all  over  again  at church  ;  and  tho' 

folks  say  he  was  main  angry,  it's  certain 
they  are  all  gone,  and  the  poor  young 
bride  too,  thof  she  has  cried  her  eyes  out. 
God  help  her,  say  I !" 

So  said  my  heart  also,  but  thus  was  the 
mystery  explained.  Well  might  I  be  at  fault 
in  winding  after  so  far  fetched  a  conclu- 
sion, for  never  had  a  more  difficult  mode 
of  self-torment  entered  so  narrow  a  space. 
What  a  prospect  for  that  lovely  young 
creature !  So  very  young,  the  pleasure  of 
fortune,  new  scenes  and  new  duties  might 
have  weaned  her  from  a  girlish  attach- 
ment ;  but  with  such  a  partner,  and  in  such 
seclusion  as  he  was  likely  to  condemn  her 
to,  the  thing  was  impossible  ; — nothing  but 
misery  was  before  her. 

We  had,  however,  a  lively  neighbour- 
hood ;  favours  and  bride-cake  flew  about 
in  all  directions  ;  large  parties  of  the  young 
and  gay  were  assembled,  and  it  was  said 
with  confidence  that  "  Miss  Grace  had  got 
an  offer,  and  Miss  Polly  a  beau,"  and  as  a 
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new  curate  was  launched  at  the  same  time, 
and  two  military  gentlemen  were  brides- 
men, the  whole  affair  appeared  proper  ;  and 
when  the  second  wedding  had  received 
due  animadversion  as  the  effect  of  a  capri- 
cious conscience,  every  body  talked  of 
happiness  and  heirs,  connections  and  family 
consequence. 

But  to  me  never  had  the  Hall  been  so 
distasteful  as  now,  although  its  new  mis- 
tress certainly  succeeded  in  banishing  that 
demon  of  formality  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  visiting  so  irksome.  She  was  not 
only  a  creature  formed  in  the  prodigality 
of  nature  as  to  her  personal  charms,  but 
of  a  disposition  lively  to  hilarity,  and  self- 
willed  from  habit,  though  of  a  sweet  and 
generous  temper.  The  sole  surviver  of  a 
numerous  family,  she  had  been  indulged 
from  her  birth  to  excess  by  her  parents, 
who  after  thus  fostering  in  her  that  dis- 
position most  inimical  to  their  views, 
demanded  from  her  that  sacrifice,  the  most 
habitually    obedient     and    humble    spirit 
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would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
make. 

The  struggle  had  been  long  and  terrible, 
but  from  all  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
learn,  the  chosen  husband  had  been  the 
least  to  blame,  for  his  peculiar  manners 
and  deficient  penetration  alike  prevented 
him  from  calling  upon  the  young  beauty 
for  anything  indicative  of  affection,  or 
perceiving  the  alienation  of  it.  He  con- 
sidered women  as  animals  created  for 
man's  pleasure  and  use ;  and,  although 
ready  to  allow  his  wife  importance  as 
such,  yet  he  held  her  on  the  true  Sultana 
terms ;  his  own  soulless  apathy  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  attraction  beyond 
that  of  appetite,  and  he  was  a  voluptuary 
without  passion  or  imagination. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  me,  that  the 
young  wife  saw  enough  of  the  weakness 
and  whimsicality  of  her  husband,  to  add 
contempt  to  the  indifference  she  felt  for 
him;  and  that  she  found  amusement  in 
playing    upon   his   peculiarities   and   sub- 
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verting  his  designs,  whether  wise  or  foolish. 
She  appeared  to  think,  that  in  her  act  of 
obedience  to  parental  authority  she  had 
purchased  a  right  to  every  immunity,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  wishing  cap  of 
Fortunatus  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  supply  her  desires.  From  the  day  of 
her  mother-in-law's  departure,  which  was 
within  the  first  week  of  her  marriage,  the 
house  was  kept  in  perpetual  commotion 
by  the  arrival  of  new  furniture ;  and,: 
although  it  was  understood  that  she 
brought  no  portion,  save  her  bridal  para- 
phernalia, which  was  therefore  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  yet  milliners,  and  mantua- 
makers,  packages  from  London  and  Derby, 
poured  into  the  house  without  end. 

I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  circum- 
stance, because  I  believed  that  Lady 
Hamerton  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  it;  and  as  it  was  well  known 
that  she  had,  in  her  unbounded  extrava- 
gance, as  well  as  her  love  for  play,  injured 
her   excellent   husband,  impoverished   her 
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lovely  young  family,  and  cut  off  those 
sources  of  good  which  the  poor  had  been 
wont  to  enjoy,  I  felt  more  grieved  than 
I  can  express,  not  only  for  the  general  evil, 
but  the  personal  injury  committed. 

"  Let  him  be  what  he  will,"  said  I 
internally,  "  he  is  a  good  landlord,  a 
generous  master ; — he  does  not  merit 
ruin." 

Thus  ruminating  I  entered  the  Hall  one 
morning  whilst  the  party  then  assembled 
were  still  at  a  late  breakfast.  I  had  passed 
a  loaded  waggon  in  the  avenue,  and  just  after 
I  was  seated,  a  servant  announced  its  arri- 
val. The  mistress  of  the  mansion  sprang  up 
with  that  air  of  delight  which  those  who  urge 
their  spirits  by  foreign  aid  are  apt  to  assume, 
declaring  "  that  she  would  go  and  see  the 
things  unpacked  that  moment ;  the  drawing- 
room  would  now  be  completed,  the  deficient 
curtain  put  up,  and — " 

"  Hold,  Madam  I"  said  the  husband  in 
a  deep  tone  so  repellant  of  her  child-like  joy, 
that  though  it  was  neither  loud  nor  angry* 
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every  person  instinctively  set  down  their 
tea-cups  and  looked  up,  as  if  an  oracle  had 
spoken ;  the  poor  girl  surprised,  but  not 
alarmed,  stood  still,  and  he  resumed : 

11  I  have  understood  and  ascertained  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial 
in  my  family,  to  yield  unto  the  brides  of 
such  family  their  full  rights,  titles,  and  pri- 
vileges, as  brides,  during  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month,  vulgarly  called  the  *  honey- 
moon.' Various  persons  so  situated  have 
used  this  their  period  of  sovereignty  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  some  in  jauntings,  others  in 
dancings  and  feastings  at  home  ;  others  in 
religious  exercises.  Of  my  grandmother's 
honeymoon  I  have  no  documents ;  but  my 
mother  I  learn  spent  hers  in  privacy  and 
tears,  for  the  which  I  apprehend  she  had  a 
predilection.  You,  my  beloved  lady,  have 
willed  therein  to  incur  numerous  debts,  dis- 
place my  ancient  furniture,  bring  into  my 
house  much  useless  lumber,  and  array  your- 
self in  many  changes  of  gaudy  apparel, 
unbecoming  the  wife  of  a  christian  gentle- 
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man.  For  this  I  blame  you  not,  nor  shall 
reflect  on  you  hereafter ;  but  I  call  upon  you 
before  this  company  to  confess  and  declare, 
whether  I  have  not  been  to  you  at  bed  and 
board,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  a  courteous 
and  obedient  bridegroom,  as  the  laws  of 
gentle  blood  and  ancient  usage  warrant  and 
demand?" 

To  this  long  speech  the  lady  replied  by  a 
yawning  assurance,  "  that  he  had  indeed 
been  very  good-natured  to  her  in  every 
thing,  but  she  could  not  be  hindered  any 
longer." 

"  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Witherstone,  it  is  not 
my  pleasure  that  you  should  remove — it  is 
unseemly  and  improper." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  wife,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling and  her  cheek  reddening.  The  husband 
continued — 

"  You  have  now  been  canonically  married 
thirty-one  days,  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes;  of  course  the  full  time  of  your 
reign  has  been  given,  and  has  expired,  and 
from  this  time  I  therefore  assume  the  due 
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control  of  yourself  as  my  wife,  and  most 
precious  property  ;  also  of  my  house,  purse, 
menials,  and  cattle — and  the  first  act  of 
such  power  is  to  forbid  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion being  brought  into  this  house." 

"  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  since  I 
was  born ; — we  have  not  one  room  in  the 
house  finished — in  the  drawing-room  there 
are  three  windows,  and  but  two  new  cur- 
tains. " 

"  So  shall  it  remain.' ' 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  will  have  the  furniture  ; 
— who  should  manage  such  things  but  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ?" 

f<  Tell  the  men  to  stow  the  packages  in 
the  new  barn,"  said  the  master  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  a  cousin  of  the 
bride — who  was  one  of  the  military  gentle- 
men I  mentioned, — "  you  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  these  things  whether  you  use  them 
or  not." 

"  Of  course,  Captain  Asbalton,  the 
Witherstones  pay  all  their  debts." 
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"  And  since  my  cousin  wishes  for  them 
so  much — " 

"  My  good  Sir,  the  Witherstones  rule 
their  own  wives,  manage  their  own  estates, 
fulfil  their  own  promises,  and  abide  by  their 
own  denunciations  ;  therefore  they  admit 
not  remonstrance,  nor  subject  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  mut ability." 

During  this  time,  not  one  feature  of  his 
face  varied,  nor  did  one  tone  of  his  voice 
indicate  anger  or  pity,  whilst  the  heaving 
breast,  the  glowing  cheek,  and  the  streaming 
tears  of  his  wife  exhibited  by  turns  astonish- 
ment, terror,  and  rage ;  but  on  witnessing 
the  mute  awTe  of  his  sisters  she  gained  a  full 
conviction  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Witherstones  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
sorrow  seemed  to  absorb  every  other  emo- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  this  grief  gave  way, 
and  she  ordered  the  carriage  in  a  voice  of 
authority. 

"  I  do  not  choose  you  to  go  out,  Mrs. 
Witherstone." 

"  But  I  will  go  out,  Sir.     I  will  go  to  my 
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papa ;  I  will  live  with  him,  die  with  him. 
Ah  !  why,  why  did  he  not  kill  me  at 
once  ?" 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  suddenly  caught 
mine,  which  in  profound  pity  were  beseech- 
ingly turned  towards  her,  for  I  trembled 
lest  anything  should  escape  which  might 
add  new  thorns  to  the  difficult  path  before 
her.  It  was  evident  that  new  and  more 
affecting  thoughts  now  darted  into  her 
mind,  for  she  instantly  fell  into  strong 
hysterics.  Every  one  was  alarmed,  the 
whole  house  was  in  confusion ;  but  it  was 
not  until  I  had  bound  her  arm  to  open  a 
vein  that  its  master  gave  the  slightest  sign 
of  sympathy,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  any  one  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  there  could  exist  but  one  sensa- 
tion of  disgust  for  his  unnatural  callousness. 
Besides,  the  obstinate  folly  of  adhering  to  a 
rule  till  his  house  was  spoiled  and  his 
fortune  injured,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  resuming  power  that  he  might  perpe- 
tuate the  evil,  in  the  second,  rendered  him 
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more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied,  under  any 
view  of  the  subject. 

Whatever  the  wife  might  suffer,  and  her 
friends  might  think,  or  say — and  it  is  certain 
her  parents  were  not  slow  to  protest  against 
all  that  could  wound  their  idolized  darling — 
it  availed  not — his  laws  were  like  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  were  ridiculous,  were  they  placed 
beyond  infringement.  The  goods  were 
never  admitted  into  the  Hall,  and  the  dresses 
were  taken  in  by  stealth.  The  lonely  and 
unhappy  pet  kept  her  room  till  she  was 
tired  of  it,  or  perhaps  till  she  desired  to 
revisit  scenes  endeared  to  her  fancy  by 
that  early  passion  which  now  became 
more  than  ever  the  moving  chord  of  her 
heart. 

She  was  however  too  young,  and  natu- 
rally too  high-spirited  and  buoyant  to  sink, 
the  victim  of  tender  melancholy ;  and  the 
ridiculous  parts  of  her  husband's  character 
gave  a  kind  of  stimulating  effect  to  her 
anger  and  vivacity,  which  took  off  the  keen 
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edge  of  regret  for  the  past,  by  awakening 
attention  to  the  present.  Whether  she  was 
in  a  mood  of  sorrowful  recollection  or  of 
vivacious  opposition,  my  part  was  alike 
painful.  If  I  were  present,  she  never  failed 
to  look  at  me  as  if  she  had  a  friend  that 
could  comprehend  and  sympathize  in  her 
feelings.  The  embarrassment  of  such  looks 
from  so  very  young  and  so  very  beautiful  a 
creature  may  be  conceived  by  those  who 
remember  my  own  youth,  my  dependent 
and  indeed  responsible  situation. 

I  was  necessarily  at  this  juncture  much 
with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hall,  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  I  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
Miss  Bab,  as  the  neighbours  said,  chances 
were  given  me  to  try  my  fortune,  although 
the  Squire  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
inveighing  against  matrimony,  on  scriptural 
grounds,  and  particularly  decrying  it  for 
females  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  prescribe 
celibacy  to  all  his  sisters.  At  first,  I  judged 
that  this  arose  from  a  dislike  to  pay  their 
portions ;  but,  so  far  was  this  from  being 
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the  case,  that  notwithstanding  his  late  ex- 
pences  he  added  a  handsome  gift  as  a  bro- 
ther's present  to  each.  No,  he  spoke  from 
conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  his  senti- 
ments, which  resembled  those  of  no  other 
person,  dead  or  alive,  in  a  protestant  com- 
munity. 

One  day  after  I  had  been  suffering  under 
the  usual  infliction  of  his  wife's  eyes- — those 
living  sapphires — he  suddenly  drew  me  into 
the  library,  and  told  me  that  he  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  informing  me  that  I 
must  get  married  immediately. 

I  felt  assured  that  he  had  perceived  some 
look  of  intelligence  between  myself  and  his 
lady,  and  though  I  cannot  exactly  say  my 
conscience  struck  me,  yet  it  is  certain  I 
was  confused  ;  but  when  I  got  over  the 
first  blush  of  the  business,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  confessing  my  wishes,  and  hinting 
at  the  obstacles  which  prevented  me  from 
paying  my  addresses  to  Emily.  He  heard 
me  with  a  short,  chuckling  half-laugh,  which 
indicated  as  much  pleasure  as  he  permitted 
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any  thing  on  earth  to  give  him.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  was  pleased  with  me  for  not 
presuming  to  ask  for  one  of  his  sisters.  I 
knew  also  that  he  considered  ■  the  marriage 
tie  as  a  panacea  for  all  irregular  desires, 
and  I  was  aware  that  such  a  tie  is  especially 
required  in  my  profession  ;  altogether,  I  felt 
so  far  authorised  in  prosecuting  my  incli- 
nations that  I  thought  my  parents  would 
sanction  my  choice. 

I  went  straight  from  the  Hall  to  the  vil- 
lage where  Emily  lived,  but  was  not  received 
by  her  aunt  with  her  usual  suavity.  She 
found  I  had  been  much  at  the  Park  and 
much  at  the  Hall,  and  fancied  I  might  have 
promoted  the  views  she  had  for  her  niece, 
if  I  had  chosen  to  do  so,  amongst  the  gay 
and  wealthy  visitants  of  these  great  houses. 
To  this  charge  I  pleaded  guilty,  and  owned 
my  wishes,  my  prospects,  my  poverty,  and 
my  haste. 

The  good  woman  certainly  debated  my 
claim  as  opposed  to  the  farmer's  formerly 
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mentioned — from  time  to  time  measuring 
me  with  her  eye,  as  if  willing  to  put  me  in 
the  scale  with  my  situation,  but  even  then 
I  saw  she  did  not  think  we  could  prepon- 
derate. On  her  husband  being  admitted,  I 
found  I  had  a  warm  ally — Emily  was  not 
at  home,  but  I  was  permitted  to  write 
or  speak,  so  as  best  to  promote  my 
suit. 

In  a  few  days  I  might  be  called  a  thriving 
wooer,  for  on  my  return  I  found  poor  De- 
borah overwhelmed  with  business,  for  the 
whole  of  the  Squire's  discarded  furniture 
had  arrived  at  my  house,  nor  did  this  much 
needed  present  come  alone — a  letter,  inclos- 
ing a  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds,  announced 
as  a"  trifle  for  bride  cake,"  accompanied 
it. 

Think  what  a  large  sum  this  was  for  me, 
and  how  noble  a  gift  from  one,  who,  how- 
ever ample  his  means,  had  lately  been 
drained  so  much  ?  Why — why  did  this 
man  so  seldom  permit  one  to  enjoy  the 
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pleasure  of  loving  him  ?  Why  was  a  heart 
capable  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  so  often 
excited  to  sentiments  of  such  a  different 
description  ? 

Those  who  have  been  as  poor  as  I  then 
was,  and  who  have  yet  so  far  enjoyed  the 
conveniences  of  life,  as  to  require  them  for 
their  comfort,  who  love  one  that  deserves 
all  they  can  give,  and  have  felt  the  pain  of 
having  nothing  to  give,  will  estimate  the 
agreeable  bustle,  the  pleasant  confusion  of 
my  situation — they  will  conceive  how  I  has- 
tened to  the  Hall  to  thank  the  donor,  the 
pleasure  I  received  in  seeing  that  his  lady 
rejoiced  in  the  disposal  of  the  goods  she  had 
ceased  to  lament — how  quickly  I  returned 
to  dispose  of  my  property  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner,  and  assist  Deborah,  who 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  in  dispossessing 
worm-eaten  chairs  and  crazy  tables  from 
their  former  abode. 

Yet  when  our  labours  were  done,  my 
faithful  assistant  gave  a  sigh  which  proved 
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her  pleasures  were  not  unmingled  with  soli- 
citude. 

"  Maister,  ye've  now  a  smart  cage,  and 
may  be  yell  find  a  bonny  bird  to  put 
in  it." 

" 1  hope  I  shall,  Debby  ;  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  wishes  me  to  marry,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  venture.' • 

"  Every  man  in  a  ditch  seeks  to  pull 
down  another  into  it ;  but  I  munnot  blame 
ye ;  ye'll  give  me  warning  if  ye  send  me 
fra  ye." 

"  I  send  you  away,  Debby  !  never  whilst 
I  have  bread  and  you  choose  to  share  it ; 
nor  could  I  love  the  woman  that  could  be 
unkind  to  you,  and  forget  your  services  in 
this  house." 

Perhaps  this  was  the  warmest  apostrophe 
ever  made  by  man  to  this  faithful  creature, 
and  certainly  more  warm  and  binding  than 
the  term  of  our  relative  connection  called 
for  ;  but  all  my  better  feelings  were  afloat, 
and  my  gratitude  for  great  benefits  quick- 
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ened  my  sense  of  little  ones.  She  made 
no  reply,  but  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  skinny  lips  moved  as  if  she  were 
performing  an  incantation. 

It  is  certain  this  might  be  termed  a  kind 
of  marriage,  for  it  tied  us  together  for 
life. 


vol.  r. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  marriage, 
which  took  place  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  in  consequence  of  the  Squire's 
communication,  that  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  family  his  lady  was  in  the 
family-way,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  same 
custom,  I  could  not  attend  her  profession- 
ally until  my  marriage. 

The  reason  for  his  precipitating  this 
event  gave  me  great  satisfaction  ;  and  the 
fact  itself  was  of  a  consolatory  nature,  as 
I  trusted  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  ren- 
der that  lovely  and  interesting   creature, 
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his  wife,  more  happy  than  she  had  been, 
by  giving  her  an  object  for  affection  on 
which  it  might  safely  expatiate.  Every 
circumstance  in  my  present  situation,  al- 
lowing for  unavoidable  solicitude,  was  en- 
couraging. I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
my  modest,  but  ingenuous  Emily  had  long 
loved  me,  and  it  is  certain  that  I  found  in 
her,  one  whom  I  loved  the  better  the  more 
I  knew  her.  My  patron  passed  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  my  choice ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  doubt  but  his  lady  would,  in  a 
young  person  of  her  description,  find  a 
friend  to  love,  and  a  companion  to  amuse 
her.  Such  was  my  satisfaction,  that  I 
earnestly  pressed  my  parents  to  witness 
it ;  they  complied  with  my  request ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  it  has  rarely  happened, 
that  a  more  happy  and  affectionate  party 
were  assembled,  than  that  which  now  graced 
my  little  parlour. 

Whether  our  happiness  excited  envy,  or 
that  the  Squire's  wedding  had  broken  the 

f  2 
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ice,  by  bringing  many  single  persons  in 
contact,  I  know  not ;  but  it  did  so  happen, 
that  in  the  ensuing  winter  three  of  his  sis- 
ters (despite  his  admonitions)  actually  took 
flight.  What  was  much  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  indeed  according  to  his 
creed  a  thing  beyond  excuse  or  forgive- 
ness, his  mother  was  herself  likely  to  renew 
her  vows.  She  had  accompanied  her  se- 
cond daughter,  on  her  marriage,  to , 

and  there  met  with  a  learned  doctor  of 
divinity,  whose  arguments  on  such  points 
she  thought  more  cogent  in  favour  of 
second  marriages  than  her  son's  anathemas 
against  them.  These  circumstances,  by 
inducing  irritation  in  his  temper,  though 
not  dn  his  manners,  certainly  tended  to 
render  him  more  dogmatical  than  ever, 
and  of  course  increased  the  difficulties 
of  his  wife's  situation. 

She  suffered  considerably  in  her  preg- 
nancy ;  and,  unyielding  as  he  was  by 
nature  or  system,  this  singular  man  found 
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himself  obliged  to  give  way  at  times  to 
that  caprice  she  loved  to  indulge  too  well, 
or  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  parents, 
who  were  not  only  doatingly  fond  of  their 
child,  but  high-spirited  and  resolute  asser- 
tors  of  her  rights.  It  was  soon  too  evident 
to  me,  that  they  had  the  perception  in 
which  the  husband  failed,  and  that  some 
ideas,  which  placed  me  in  a  suspicious  and 
mysterious  light  with  their  daughter,  af- 
fected their  minds,  and  rendered  them 
averse  to  my  frequent  attendance ;  yet  they 
durst  not  thwart  her  wishes,  and  seemed 
to  partake  her  own  ideas,  "  that  all  they 
could  do  was  too  little  to  make  her 
amends  for  the  husband  of  whom  they  had 
robbed  her,  and  him  they  had  compelled 
her  to  accept." 

It  was  evident  that  the  mother,  who  was 
a  woman  of  a  proud  spirit,  especially  suf- 
fered ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  melancholy 
curiosity  to  see  how  her  fine  features  and 
portly  person  shrunk  and  withered  under 
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the  corroding  tooth  of  sorrow  and  mortifi- 
cation. How  many  insults  did  she  submit 
to !  how  many  wearisome  days  did  she 
endure  in  that  palace  of  dulness  that  she 
might,  by  a  mother's  tenderness,  efface  the 
agony  of  regret,  imprint  the  sense  of  hope, 
or  the  lessons  of  submission !  how  often, 
even  in  the  yielding  bosom  of  sixteen,  did 
she  find  her  labour  lost ! 

To  my  great  grief,  and  perpetual  em- 
barrassment, Mrs.  Witherstone  persisted 
in  treating  me  with  marked  attention,  such 
as  even  her  reliance  on  me  professionally 
did  not  justify,  and  I  found  myself  utterly 
unable  to  bring  her  to  accept  Emily  as 
my  substitute.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seemed  fearful  that  I  had  entrusted  my 
wife  with  her  secret,  and  contrived  many 
indirect  ways  of  questioning  me,  or  con- 
juring me  to  preserve  it.  Yet  never  did 
she  say  to  me  a  single  word  on  the  subject 
of  her  lover;  on  this  point  she  acted  as 
if  she  had  bound  herself  by  some  sacred 
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vow,  and  unhappily  conceived  that  in 
so  doing  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty,  and 
might  allow  her  heart  to  wander  the  more. 
We  were  seldom  alone  together,  even  for 
a  moment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  might 
have  contrived  that  we  should  be  so,  with- 
out impropriety,  and  in  that  case  she  could 
have  eased  her  heart  by  speaking,  and 
given  me  the  opportunity — which  as  her 
sincere  friend  I  desired  to  have — of  sooth- 
ing her  for  the  past,  and  strengthening 
her  for  the  future ;  but  this,  alas  !  she  never 
permitted.  Undoubtedly  she  imposed  on 
herself  as  a  virtue  that  conduct  which  had 
the  effect  of  a  vice  :  it  filled  her  own  con- 
nections with  unworthy  fears,  and  in  time 
inspired  the  timid  breast  of  my  dear  Emily 
with  vague,  but  distressing  jealousy.  What 
wife  could  see  such  charms  so  bestowed, 
and  not  tremble  ? 

At  length  the  awful  hour  arrived  which 
was,  as  the  Squire  maintained,   "  to  fulfil 
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the  custom  of  the  family  by  giving  it  an 
heir."  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
all  others  of  moment,  was  so  fenced  about 
by  petty  ceremonies  and  observances,  that 
people  with  the  common  affections  of  nature 
could  not  fail  to  be  disgusted,  and  the 
parents  of  the  sufferer,  it  is  certain,  felt  the 
"  iron  enter  their  hearts  "  deeper  than  it 
had  ever  done  before.  In  a  distant  room 
they  sat  in  fearful  expectation,  or  paced 
with  hurried  steps  and  trembling  hearts 
through  a  long  gallery  to  make  inquiries 
they  dreaded  to  be  answered.  When  it 
became  past  midnight,  the  Squire,  observ- 
ing his  usual  rules  had  retired  to  his  bed, 
and  been  sound  asleep  two  hours  before  the 
cries  of  his  boy  proved  the  truth  of  his 
prophecy.  This  fact  was  announced  by  a 
servant  to  the  parents  at  the  very  moment. 
I  also  hastened  to  rejoice  them  by  an  assu- 
rance of  their  daughter's  safety.  Neither 
time  nor  circumstances  have  ever  effaced  the 
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bitter  anguish  of  the  mother's  countenance 
as,  turning  to  me,  she  cried,  with  hasty  but 
bitter  asperity — 

"  My  daughter  safe  ?  Would  she  were 
safe  in  her  coffin  !" 

"  My  poor  lamb — my  poor  lamb  I"  sobbed 
the  father. 

Alas !  in  both,  one  great,  one  over- 
whelming feeling  was  uppermost.  The 
mother  recalled  her  words  :  she  blessed  her 
daughter — she  welcomed  the  babe !  but  she 
felt  that  in  depriving  that  daughter  of  a  mo- 
ther's best  joy — a  loving  and  beloved  husband 
— she  had  entailed  upon  her  a  mother's 
pangs  without  her  reward ;  she  had  tied  a 
living  body,  full  of  all  the  vitality  of  love 
and  sensibility,  and  endowed  with  beauty 
that  might  have  warmed  a  statue,  to 
a  creature  dead  as  the  'clods  of  the 
valley  to  all  that  sweetens  and  ennobles 
life. 

Here  I  will  again  rest,  for  the  memory 
of  my  feelings  at  that  period  have  overcome 
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me.  Yet  what  were  my  feelings  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  long  declining 
mother  of  our  lovely  charge  sunk  herself 
into  the  grave  which  she  had  justly  thought 
a  good  asylum  for  her  ill-fated  daughter, 
the  victim  of  that  daughter's  fate. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  person  that 
whatever  were  the  peculiarities  or  the  errors 
of  Mr.  Witherstone,  that  he  was — so  far  as 
an  earthly  director  could  be — the  man  who 
held  my  fortunes  in  his  hands  ;  that  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  my  marriage,  of 
more  importance  to  me  now  than  ever,  and 
moreover,  that  he  had  treated  me  with  con- 
fidence and  kindness  beyond  the  usual 
operations  of  his  nature,  and  with  generosity 
that  had  the  strongest  claim  on  my  grati- 
tude. 

It  may  not  be  equally  plain,  but  never- 
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theless  true,  that  I  was  not  only  grateful  to 
him,  but  that  I  had  a  sort  of  love  for  him, 
arising  less  from  that  gratitude  which 
esteemed  him  as  a  benefactor  than  the  belief 
that,  strange  and  cold-hearted  being  as  he 
was,  he  had  yet  an  affection  for  me  and  a 
reliance  on  me.  Angry  and  disgusted  as  I 
felt  towards  him  almost  daily,  it  is  yet  true 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ridiculed,  or 
to  see  him  despised,  and  that  I  watched  for 
every  promise  of  improvement  in  his  state 
as  a  husband  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
brother,  independent  of  that  interest  I  felt 
for  the  lovely  being  who  shared  it  with  him. 
Thus,  bound  by  self-interest,  and  by  ties 
wThich  in  early  life  affect  us  no  less,  it  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  to  lose  his  favour, 
to  forfeit  his  friendship,  was  the  most  im- 
prudent act,  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  befal  me.  The  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  misfortune 
and  grew  out  of  it,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  unmans  me.     But  who  sits  down  to 
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write  a  history  of  his  life  without  purposing 
to  claim  pity  for  his  sorrows,  or  pardon  for 
his  errors  ?  He  knows  that  his  pleasures, 
however  sweet  in  possession  or  recollection, 
leave  no  very  strong  memento  by  which  he 
can  impart  their  effects  to  others  ;  but  the 
lines  in  which  poverty,  grief,  disgrace, 
and  sickness  impress  their  characters,  are 
indelible. 

To  return.  My  beautiful  patient  was 
blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  soon  abroad 
again,  had  she  been  permitted  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  nature  and  her  own  heart ; 
but,  alas !  it  was  the  "  custom  of  the 
family  "  that  the  heir  should  be  transferred 
to  the  wife  of  that  tenant  who  happened  to 
have  a  young  child  at  the  time.  From  an 
unlucky  coincidence  the  daughter  of  the 
Squire's  own  foster-mother  was  so  situated. 
Of  course  it  had  already  been  decreed  that 
the  babe  should  be  removed  to  her  dwelling 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
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When  it  was  born,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
young  mother  had  gazed  upon  it,  she  pro- 
tested against  this  destination  with  a  vio- 
lence which  alarmed  her  friends,  and  an 
eloquence  which  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  her,  save  his  who  could  alone 
help  her,  and  who  unfortunately  for  him- 
self not  less  than  her,  had  no  heart  to 
touch.  All  I  could  do  was  to  obtain  a 
delay  of  a  few  days,  which  it  was  ceded 
"  had  been  the  custom,"  and  those  days,  as 
might  be  expected,  increased  the  attach- 
ment of  the  young  mother  to  her  offspring, 
which  was  a  very  delicate  creature,  and 
little  likely  to  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  as  decreed  by  the  cold,  unnatural 
father. 

When  the  hour  arrived,  and  the  future 
nurse  presented  herself  at  the  bedside  of  our 
lovely  charge,  never  shall  I  forget  the  fire 
that  lighted  up  her  eyes,  the  colour  that 
rushed  to  her  pale  cheek,  the  animating 
beauty  which  awakened  energy  gave  to  her 
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features.  To  her  husband  she  spoke  not  a 
word,  but  as  both  his  mother  and  her  own 
were  present,  she  addressed  each  of  them 
by  turns,  using  every  strong,  and  every  en- 
dearing reason  why  she  should  be  permitted 
to  obey  her  own  wishes,  and  that  which 
nature  told  her  was  her  paramount  duty. 
She  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  both,  but 
intreaties  only  from  the  lips  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  for  her  own  would  not  condescend 
to  use  them.  In  the  midst  of  her  harangue, 
her  eye  suddenly  lighted  on  me,  when  rais- 
ing herself  in  bed  she  took  up  the  child 
which  lay  beside  her,  and  eagerly  taking  off 
its  cap  she  exclaimed,  "  You,  Mr.  Dennison, 
will  I  am  certain  see  that  I  must  nurse  my 
child.  Look  at  it — look,  I  say,  and  your 
heart  will  tell  you  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  part  with  it  for  a  single  hour." 

Never  had  I  at  that  period  of  my  life  felt 
a  heart-ache  so  deep  as  that  speech,  or 
rather  the  observation  which  followed  it, 
gave  me.  I  saw  that  the  head  of  the  babe  was 
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covered  with  light  silky  hair  of  a  yellow 
hue,  and  it  struck  me  that  even  the  little 
features  resembled  those  of  the  young  offi- 
cer in  the  wood,  whose  eyebrows  and  com- 
plexion indicated,  despite  of  powder,  this 
coloured  hair.  Neither  of  the  parents,  nor 
any  other  relation  of  the  child's  had  this 
peculiarity — love  and  memory  had  unques- 
tionably bestowed  it,  and  thus  given  an 
attraction  beyond  the  common  claims  of 
nature.  A  moment's  thought  convinced  me 
that  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  resign  the 
child,  it  would  be  better  for  her  mind  even- 
tually ;  but  I  saw  it  could  only  be  done  by 
degrees,  and  for  the  present  I  insisted  that 
she  would  lie  down  and  try  to  compose 
herself.  The  advice  and  the  endeavour 
came  too  late,  for  her  recent  agitation  ren- 
dered her  so  alarmingly  ill  that  I  demanded 
the  aid  of  a  physician,  and  there  soon 
became  good  reason  for  removing  the  child. 
When  she  was  capable  of  understanding  me, 
I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
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and  assured  her  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  and 
she  replied  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Very  true, 
I  can  look  at  it  in  Betty  Ford?  s  house  as 
long  as  I  like,  and  nobody  read  my  thoughts. 
I  am  satisfied." 

I  was  very  thankful,  when  she  grew  better, 
that  this  alarming  affair  had  been  so  well 
got  over,  but  a  new  trouble  of  most  threaten- 
ing aspect  soon  followed.  Mr.  Witherstone 
on  this  occasion  could  not  exactly  plead  the 
custom  of  the  family  for  his  adoption  of  a 
new  absurdity,  but  he  held  it  on  a  ground 
apparently  more  tenable,  that  of  his  con- 
science, which  was  unquestionably  the  most 
fastidious,  long-sighted,  and  false-sighted 
conscience  any  private  gentleman  ever  was 
troubled  with,  resembling  that  of  no  other 
person,  gentle  or  simple,  I  ever  heard  of, 
save  Henry  VIII.  who,  after  living  with  his 
wife  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  found  all  at 
once  that  his  conscience  was  a  more  delicate 
thing  than  his  appetite. 

In  the   present    case  I  became  informed 
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of  this  new  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human 
misery,  by  finding  the  patient,  for  whose 
convalescence  I  had  sought  so  unremittingly, 
weeping  bitterly,  thus  threatening  to  recal 
her  late  symptoms,  "because,"  she  said, 
"  Mr.  Witherstone  had  determined  to  drown 
the  little  one." 

"  Not  to  drown,  only  to  dip  it,"  said  the 
nurse  in  explanation. 

"  Well !  that  is  all  the  same  ;  for  surely, 
Mr.  Dennison,  you  will  grant,  that  to  take  so 
young  a  child  three  miles  into  that  damp 
old  chapel,  and  souse  it  over  head  and  ears 
into  cold  spring  water  will  be  the  death 
of  it." 

"  Indeed  I  think  it  will,"  was  my  answer ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Witherstone  just  then  entered, 
his  lady,  with  more  haste  than  judgment, 
proceeded  to  inform  him  that  "  I  entered 
my  protest  against  putting  her  little  boy 
into  the  marble  font  and  starving  him  to 
death." 

A  little  surprise  and  a  little  anger  might 
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be  read  in  his  countenance  by  those  who 
understood  him,  therefore  I  hastened  to  give 
my  reasons  for  thinking  the  decision  wrong 
in  so  far  as  regarded  the  child's  distance 
from  church,  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
to  which  he  replied  by  repeating  the  Ru- 
brick, 

"  '  Then  shall  the  priest  dip  the  child 
into  the  water,  discreetly  and  warily,  say- 

ing  — '  " 

"  '  But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  be 
weak/  "  cried  the  wife  exultingly,  and  lifting 
up  a  prayer-book  from  beneath  her  pillow, 
"  '  then,  then  it  is  to  be  sprinkled.'  " 

"  But  the  child  is  not  weak,  neither  born 
of  weak  parents,  although  the  cares  of 
married  life  press  heavily  on  both  ;  it  is  of 
sound  constitution  and  fair  features,  more- 
over, improved  in  health,  since,  by  my  pru- 
dent commandment,  it  went  forth  to  find 
due  and  proper  nourition.  I  can  also  repeat 
to  you  the  orders  of  Athanasius  on  this  very 
subject,  when  speaking  to  the  converts  of 
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Alexandria,  and  prove  to  you  distinctly  that 
immersion  was  the  universal  custom  in  times 
past,  seeing  that  chrism,  an  unctuous  bal- 
samic preparation,  was  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anointing  the  body  of  the  young 
Christian  in  order,  probably,  to  obviate  any 
evil  effects  ;  and  what  is  this  gorgeous  vest- 
ment, resembling  an  embroidered  cradle 
quilt,  produced  by  my  mother  as  an  ancient 
family  hair-loom,  but  a  chrism  or  cloth,  in 
which  to  receive  the  body  of  the  child  on 
being  taken  from  the  sacred  font  ?" 

That  such  might  have  been  its  use  there 
was  no  denying;  and  the  Squire,  pleased 
wTith  a  bare  assent,  proceeded  : 

"  If,  my  good  Sir,  you  take  a  soiled  and 
dirty  garment,  and  sprinkle  fair  water 
thereon,  do  you  thereby  purify  it  ?  Certainly 
not,  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  impress  it 
indelibly  with  unclean  spots,  and  thus 
should  I  give  to  my  unhappy  child  the  very 
*  marks  of  the  beast,'  the  *  plague  spots'  of 
a  vile  nature,  instead  of  that  washing,  rege- 
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nerating,  and  cleansing  ceremonial,  neces- 
sary for  a  creature  born  in  sin  and  con- 
ceived in  iniquity — a  creature  full  of  cor- 
ruption and  sinfulness,  the  heir  of  wrath 
and—" 

"  My  child !  my  innocent,  lovely  babe, 
corrupt  and  sinful?"  cried  the  mother; 
"  'tis  false,  you  know  nothing  of  its  nature, 
it  is  all  sweetness  and  goodness.  Yes  !  it 
has  a  noble  nature,  a  generous  little  heart, 
and  it  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  whim, 
for  surely  tens  of  thousands  of  good  people 
have  been  christened,  and  gone  to  heaven 
too,  whose  parents  never  dreamed  of  plung- 
ing them  into  the  font ;  but  my  father  shall 
interpose  to  save  his  heir,  he  shall — he 
shall." 

Another  flood  of  tears,  evidently  wrung 
from  the  very  heart,  and  deeply  injurious 
to  the  weakened  frame,  succeeded ;  of 
this  the  tender'  husband  took  no  note, 
but  as  he  remained  silent,  I  ventured  to 
advert    to    the    state   of    the   atmosphere, 
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which  was  then  cold,  it  being  fourteen 
months  since  his  marriage,  which,  my 
readers  may  recollect,  took  place  in  early 
autumn.     I  observed  : 

"  That  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  lived 
under  a  far  different  temperature  to  ours, 
and  might,  nay  ought,  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  observing  the  rite 
in  question,  according  to  its  original  pro- 
mulgation; but  that,  when  the  nature  of 
our  climate  was  considered — especially  in 
conjunction  with  the  present  season — 
surely  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  a 
permission  granted  to  the  church  in  all 
ages." 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  Squire,  exultingly, 
"  truth  is  truth — always  the  same;  it 
bends  not  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances; 
it  is  immutable,  partaking  the  essence  of 
that  divinity  from  whence  it  springs :  in 
saying  the  mode  was  right  once,  you  con- 
cede that  it  is  right  for  ever.  If  one 
people  did  well  so  to  obey  the   covenant 
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of  grace,  all  people,  even  to  the  end  of 
time,  will  do  well  to  follow  their  example : 
all  being  alike  under  the  same  condemna- 
tory circumstances,  all  requiring  the  same 
propitiatory  sacrifices.  If  our  church  has 
granted  privileges  to  the  weak,  in  this 
respect,  she  has,  I  grieve  to  say,  followed 
that  abominable  one  which  granted  indul- 
gences for  every  sin,  on  payment  of  money  ; 
but  ill  would  it  become  me,  or  any  one, 
to  encourage  this  vestige  of  papistry.  No, 
Sir,  on  this  point,  I  cry,  '  Satan,  avaunt !' 
for  what  can  a  man's  climate  have  to  do 
with  his  religion  ? — will  it  be  asked,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  whether  he  came 
from  a  hot  country,  or  a  cold  one  ?  or 
whether  he  had  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  gospel  ?" 

To  this  foolish  oration  which,  part  by 
part,  might  have  been  answered  by  his 
footman,  but  thus  poured  out  with  due 
emphasis  and  gravity  proved  stunning  for 
the  moment,  I  offered  no  reply,  and  should 
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have  taken  my  leave,  if  Mrs.  Witherstone 
had  not  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
anguish  and  reproach  : 

"  So  you  give  up  my  child,  Mr.  Denni- 
son  ? — you  allow  him  to  be  sacrificed  ?" 

"  I  do  not  pretend,  Madam,  to  be  so 
great  a  theologian  as  Mr.  Witherstone,  and, 
therefore,  attempt  no  reply  ;  but  as  a  medi- 
cal man  I  certainly  do  object  to  the  mea- 
sure, for  I  think  it  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  child.,, 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  said  the  father, 
calmly;  "but  in  administering  the  rites 
of  baptism  duly,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience,  do  I  not  prepare 
it  for  a  change  to  which  it  is  at  all  times 
liable  ?  Allowing  that  the  improper  epithets 
made  use  of  by  this  wayward,  and  un- 
learned young  lady,  such  as  drowning,  mur- 
dering, and  sacrificing,  did  really  apply 
to  my  disposal  of  my  dear  son  and  lawful 
heir,  the  amount  of  his  misfortune  would 
only  be  this,   that  he   died   a   martyr  to 
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immersion  performed  according  to  eccle- 
siastical law  :  would  it  not  be  a  holy  and 
honourable  fate  so  to  die  ?  and  moreover  it 
would  be  singular,  seeing  no  person  so 
young  ever  obtained  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, save  the  child  burnt  by  the  papists 
before  it  was  born,  and  that  was  unblest  by 
any  baptism  :   ergo — it  was  not  a  martyr/ ' 

"  Obtained  martyrdom  ! — obtained  a  fid- 
dlestick !  You  drive  me  mad  !"  cried  the 
wife. 

"  Not  so,  Mrs.  Witherstone,  I  save  you 
from  madness  ;  for  what  would  you  say, 
what  would  be  the  remorse  you  must 
suffer  if,  in  saving  you  from  this  slight 
infliction — for  you  will,  doubtless,  have 
many  other  children — J,  were  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  my  error?  /,  whom  you 
hold  as  your  lawful  and  beloved  lord  and 
husband.  What  would  become  of  you, 
unhappy  woman,  if  I  myself  were  to  go  to 
the  devil  ?" 

VOL.  I.  G 
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As  this  apostrophe  proceeded,  the  agi- 
tated wife  had  gazed  upon  him  with  as- 
tonishment, almost  with  awe ;  nevertheless, 
at  its  conclusion,  she  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter. 

Nervous  and  hysterical  at  all  times,  and 
thrillingly  alive  to  every  passing  impres- 
sion, the  irritability  of  her  nerves  may 
be  deemed  a  cause,  and  an  apology  for  her 
apparently  extraordinary  conduct  ;  but, 
alas  !  what  can  I  offer  as  a  palliative,  an 
excuse  for  myself  ?— how  shall  I  find  words 
in  which  to  confess  the  truth  ? — alas !  I 
laughed  also !  Not  that  I  did  it  without 
a  struggle.  No,  gentle  reader,  I  did  my 
best — my  very  best  to  suppress  it ;  but 
the  cachination  of  the  wife,  the  gravity  of 
the  husband, — it  was  altogether  too  much  : 
my  risible  faculties,  often  provoked  and 
often  controlled,  this  time  overcame  me, 
and  I  did  laugh  outright ;  ay,  till  the 
house  rang  with  the  sound. 
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When  the  young  creature  who  had  been 
thus  conjured,  recovered  herself,  we  found 
ourselves  alone ;  and,  as  was  always  her 
custom  when  this  occurred,  she  bade  me 
withdraw,  and  I  was  certainly  not  slow  in 
following  her  mandate,  by  returning  to  my 
own  house. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  late  scene 
returned  to  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  laugh  again ;  but  when  I  related  the 
circumstance  to  Emily,  her  alarmed  looks 
completely  quelled  all  disposition  to  smile  ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  it  remains 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  I  could 
be  so  overcome,  more  especially  at  a  time 
when  so  much  of  sorrow  and  anger,  and 
serious  discourse,  had  been  mingling  in 
the  conversation.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
inward  not  less  than  outward  man,  is 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  and 
as  sorrowful  thoughts  will  often  surprise 
us  in  joyous  moments,  so  may  a  jest  seize 
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us  in  a  grave  moment,  to  the  overturning 
of  our  sobriety.  Alas !  my  unseasonable 
laughter  went  to  the  overturning  of  my 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  day  following,  Emily  urged  me  to 
walk  over  to  the  Hall,  and  by  any  mode 
of  apology  which  circumstances  admitted, 
re-instate  myself  in  the  good  graces  I  must 
have  forfeited  ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  this 
advice,  though  I  confessed  it  to  be  good,  was 
by  no  means  palatable ;  and  I  dreaded 
adopting  it  the  more,  from  a  fear  that  in 
the  moment  of  conciliation  I  should  be 
pressed  to  give  a  sanction  to  that  course 
respecting  the  child,  against  which  my 
knowledge  and  my  tenderness  alike  led 
me  to  object.  1  could  have  humbled  my- 
self to  the  dust  to  this  cold-hearted  man, 
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for  conduct  which  was  an  insult,  but  I 
could  not  re-instate  myself  by  concessions 
at  war  with  all  my  better  feelings,  and 
which,  in  fact,  my  conscience  forbade. 
Was  it  not  more  wise  to  keep  away,  and 
suffer  the  affair  to  die  for  lack  of  memo- 
rials, which  might  revive  the  sense  of  error, 
and  the  materials  for  argument  ? 

The  third  day  of  my  absence  had  arrived, 
and  in  the  persuasion  that  it  was  now  time 
to  pay  the  visit  due  professionally  to  the 
lady,  I  had  put  on  my  hat  and  taken  up 
my  cane,  when  a  servant  from  the  Hall 
presented  two  letters,  addressed  to  me  and 
my  wife.  The  sight  was  cheering,  because 
it  was  always  the  pleasure  of  the  Squire  to 
address  us  separately,  when  he  gave  Emily 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  as  her's  was 
first  opened  and  contained  the  usual  formulse 
to  call  her  to  the  christening  dinner,  for  a 
moment  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  and 
such  gratitude  as  I  had  never  felt  before — 
it  was  but  a  moment. 
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My  letter  contained,  alas  !  a  cheque  on 
his  banker  for  the  months,  weeks,  and  days 
which  I  had  attended  his  family  ;  and  a  la- 
conic note  informing  me  "  that  when  he 
required  my  future  services  he  would  inform 
me." 

The  note  to  my  wife,  giving  her  a  cordial 
invitation,  was  evidently  written  with  the 
same  pen,  and  in  the  same  moment  in 
which  he  had  dismissed  her  husband.  It 
might  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  did  not 
feel  much  anger  towards  me,  but  that, 
agreeably  to  his  usual  notions,  he  held  it 
right  to  punish  me ;  and  I  could  not  say 
he  was  altogether  wrong.  The  sight  of 
the  cheque  galled  and  reproached  me,  and 
the  exactness  of  the  sum  surprized  me,  but 
as  some  days  would  yet  elapse  before  the 
christening,  which  was  reputed  to  be  "  a 
great  affair  from  the  custom  of  the  family," 
I  flattered  myself  that  something  might 
occur  which  would  lead  him  to  send  for 
me,  seeing  that  I  had  been  now  for  some 
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months  almost  a  daily  visitant,  and  in 
many  respects  was  become  of  use,  and 
therefore  importance,  in  the  family. 

On  the  following  Monday  all  Witherstone 
and  its  environs  were  on  the  alert,  for  car- 
riages from  distant  quarters  were  pouring 
through  the  place,  and,  amongst  others, 
that  of  a  celebrated  physician  from  Derby. 
On  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  I  gave  up 
all  expectation  of  being  called  for  that  day, 
and  poor  Emily,  partly  in  sorrow  and  partly 
in  anger,  protested  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly go  without  me.  No  one  could  feel 
more  than  I  did  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation,  which  seemed  to  place  her  as  a 
scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  her  husband,  in 
the  precise  situation  to  receive  all  the  pu- 
nishment intended  for  me.  Nevertheless, 
so  fully  could  I  rely  on  her  good  sense  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  so  proud  was  I  of  her 
person  and  manners,  and  so  persuaded  that 
she  would  be  the  medium  of  restoring  me 
to  the  place  it  was  so  necessary  I  should 
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regain — even  for  her  sake — that  I  urged 
her  to  go.  The  dear  creature,  though  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  natu- 
rally dreading  an  interview  that  might 
wound  her  feelings  in  the  tenderest  point, 
complied  with  my  wishes,  and  had  just 
dressed  when  the  carriage  arrived,  with  an 
earnest  desire  from  the  coachman  that  she 
would  not  lose  a  moment,  as  the  babe  was 
in  a  fit,  and  his  mistress  was  anxious  for 
her  advice. 

We  found  from  the  servant  that  at  an  early 
hour  the  child  and  the  sponsors  had  gone 
to  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the  father, 
who  having  commanded  the  nurse  to  un- 
dress the  infant,  explained  his  reasons  to 
the  rector,  a  very  aged  man,  who  had  come 
a  considerable  distance  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  Surprised  by  the  circumstance, 
but  deeming  compliance  a  duty,  the  poor 
old  clergyman  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  pass  the  crying,  struggling  child 
through  the  water  without  injuring  it ;  but 
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having  never  had  so  slippery  a  subject  on 
his  hands  before,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
lost  all  power  over  it,  and  that  the  fate  its 
poor  mother  vaticinated  should  nearly  occur. 
Every  one  was  terrified  by  seeing  the  poor 
babe  drop  souse  into  the  water,  and  a  cere- 
mony intended  to  be  peculiarly  impressive 
by  the  father  became  completely  the 
reverse  by  the  violent  exclamation  of  the 
nurse,  as,  in  broad  Derbyshire,  she  bawled 
out, 

"  Wouns,  manf  thee  has  ruined  Squire 
Withers-tone's  lod." 

The  good  woman  had,  however,  more 
presence  of  mind  than  any  of  the  sponsors  ; 
she  drew  her  half-suffocated  charge  out 
of  the  font,  and  hugged  him'  to  her  own 
ample  bosom,  whilst  every  person  around 
her  hastened  to  throw  wrappings  of  some 
kind  over  the  helpless  little  one,  the  ladies 
weeping,  the  gentlemen  exclaiming,  and  of 
course  all  due  attention  to  the  prayers  and 
charges  so  beautifully  given  in  our  excellent 
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ritual  utterly  neglected,  since  the  great 
object  was  how  to  hurry  the  heir  to  the 
nearest  carriage. 

I  gave  Emily  every  direction  that  I  could 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  child,  but 
saw  clearly  that  if  the  confusion  and  distress 
the  family  were  in  at  such  a  moment  would 
not  relax  the  intentions  of  the  master  to- 
wards me,  I  had  little  chance  for  being 
replaced  on  my  old  terms  in  the  family,  and 
of  course  I  spent  a  very  wearisome  evening, 
anticipating  the  evils  which  afterwards  over- 
took me ;  but  certainly  not  apprehending 
that  they  would  arrive  so  early,  or  prove  so 
severe. 

My  wife  did  not  return  till  a  very  late 
hour,  and  I  found  that  she  had  spent 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  her  absence  in 
the  nursery  with  Mrs.  Witherstone,  en- 
deavouring, under  the  surveillance  of  the 
physician,  to  keep  life  in  the  child  which 
had  every  hour  seemed  ready  to  depart, 
but  that  she  did  not  leave  them  till  pre- 
sent danger  seemed  removed.     The  Squire 
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had  treated  her,  whilst  at  the  dinner  table, 
with  marked  respect,  and  had  given  her 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  me  ;  but 
to  her  surprise  he  did  not  even  seem  to 
recollect  that  I  had  laughed  at  him  for  his 
unfortunate  adjuration,  but  insisted  much 
on  the  fallacy  of  my  arguments,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  saying,  "  they  were 
inexcusable  in  a  clergyman's  son."  Re- 
collecting my  own  acquiescence,  this 
astonished  and  in  a  great  degree  relieved 
me,  for  I  thought  he  would  remember 
that  in  this  he  wronged  me,  and  I  sup- 
posed that  his  civility  to  my  wife,  and  the 
thankfulness  of  the  whole  family  for  her 
services,  implied  returning  favour ; — but  I 
knew  him  not. 

If  my  first  visit  to  the  Hall  made  me  a 
man  of  consequence,  so  did  my  absence  on 
such  a  public  occasion  as  the  christening  of 
the  heir  diminish  my  value  ;  and  although  it 
was  speedily  understood  in  the  mansions  of 
the  late  visitants,  as  well  as  our  own  village, 
that  I  had  given  offence  by  objecting  to  what 
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they  generally  termed  "half  drowning  young 
master,"  yet  not  one  was  found  generous 
enough  among  the  great,  or  venturesome 
enough  among  the  lowly,  to  say  one  word 
in  hehalf  of  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
innately  approved.  Lady  Hamerton  was 
gone  to  London,  or  I  should  not  have 
wanted  friends  in  her  and  the  Baronet ;  but 
now  I  had  no  one  of  consequence  to  stand 
up  for  me,  and  I  had  in  so  short  a  time  be- 
come a  solitary  man,  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
I  must  soon  be  a  poor  one. 

At  church  only  did  I  see  the  Squire,  and 
then  he  always  spoke  kindly  to  my  wife, 
and  made  a  formal,  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptuous, bow  to  me.  I  could  read  not 
one  trace  of  anger  in  his  countenance,  nor 
did  one  line  in  that  mysterious  book  indi- 
cate returning  friendliness.  At  this  time 
the  mother  of  his  lady  had  become  so  ill  as 
to  be  confined  to  her  room,  and  Mrs.  Wi- 
therstone  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her 
father's  house,  where,  despite   her  melan- 
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choly  employment,  she  regained  her  health, 
and  even  increased  her  beauty,  as  her  form 
grew  more  womanly,  and  her  features  exhi- 
bited more  of  mind.  Her  child  I  visited 
daily,  and  so  far  as  the  care  of  man  is  ren- 
dered efficient  to  that  end,  I  may  say  I  pre- 
served its  life,  for  the  homely  but  honest 
creature  who  nursed  it  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  my  skill,  and  obeyed  my  direc- 
tions in  every  particular ;  and  as  her  cot- 
tage lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Hall,  I  could  frequently  visit  her  charge 
without  compromising  her  welfare,  by  re- 
ceiving advice  from  a  proscribed  man. 

When  in  my  walks  I  met  the  servants 
or  farmers  belonging  to  the  Squire,  I 
remarked  that  the  looks  of  the  former  were 
full  of  pity,  and  they  generally  made  me 
quite  as  low  bows  as  in  the  days  of  my  pros- 
perity, provided,  of  course,  that  they  were 
not  within  sight  of  others,  for  they  heard 
enough  of  "  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house," 
to  think  it  probable  that  I  had  suffered  un- 
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fairly ;  but  the  latter  carried  an  air  of  inso- 
lence or  derision  in  their  looks,  which  said, 
"  What  a  fool  you  have  been !"  Even  those 
who  had  been  most  ready  to  crack  a  joke 
upon  "  his  honour"  themselves,  yet  seemed 
to  hold  such  privilege  their  own  exclusively, 
and  deemed  it  high  treason  in  me  to  have 
opposed  him ;  they  considered  my  lease  as 
unsigned,  I  apprehend. 

When  winter  was  in  its  gloomiest  hour, 
and  all  my  prospects  and  my  feelings  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  I  became  a  father  to 
a  lovely  boy.  Sorrow  and  mortification, 
keenly  as  I  felt  them,  could  not  deprive  me 
of  that  pure  joy,  that  holy  pride,  which  a 
first-born  child  inspires,  and  for  some  days 
gratitude  to  God  and  even  to  my  beloved 
wife,  and  delight  in  her  fine  child  and  her 
rapid  recovery,  restored  the  natural  spring 
of  my  spirits,  and  made  me  happy  in  spite 
of  the  Squire.  Perhaps  this  happiness  was 
visible  in  my  countenance  the  first  Sunday 
when  I  went  to  church  after  my  wife  was 
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confined,  for  it  is  certain,  that  then  Mr. 
Witherstone  cast  towards  me  a  withering 
look,  that  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  and 
pleasure  which  probably  illuminated  my 
countenance. 

I  have  said  "  Emily  did  well  j"  she  did  so, 
for  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  nurse  her, 
and  I  did  not  neglect  my  only  patient ;  but 
when  Christmas  was  passed,  my  rent  paid, 
and  the  inevitable  expenses  of  my  little 
family  settled,  I  soon  found  myself  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  not  only  appalling  in  pros- 
pect but  in  fact.  I  was  in  a  village  where 
credit  was  unknown,  where  my  distressing 
circumstances  were  well  known  ;  hope  of 
reconciliation  with  him  who  ruled  us  all 
grew  every  day  more  faint,  and  in  a  part  of 
the  country  so  utterly  excluded  from  general 
practise,  there  seemed  no  chance  that  by 
any  exertion  of  skill,  any  lucky  issue  to  a 
particular  case,  or  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, I  should  gain  a  power  of  lifting 
myself  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  felt  that  I 
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had  a  right  to  do.  It  is  true  I  knew  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
little  of  the  world,  but  yet  I  was  aware  that 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  a  man's 
merits  were  his  only  patrons,  he  had  a 
chance  of  getting  forward  in  proportion  to 
his  power  of  his  benefiting  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  that  by  doing  much  (though  for 
any  inadequate  remuneration),  he  obtained 
at  once  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  a  chance  of 
attracting  attention  and  ensuring  practice, 
besides  the  power  of  gaining  bread,  which 
even  in  its  most  literal  sense  was  denied  to 
the  wretched  being  who  hung  upon  a  feudal 
lord  for  the  means  of  existence.  Was  it 
not  my  duty  then  to  change  my  situation, 
to  fly  whilst  the  means  of  honourable  flight 
was  in  my  power  to  some  better,  or  at  least 
more  promising  home?  Could  I,  in  pos- 
session of  health,  strength,  and  ability,  see 
my  wife  and  child  starving,  and  make  no 
effort  to  relieve  them  ?  or  could  I  tax  my 
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beloved  parents  to  supply  the  means  of 
aiding  my  family,  when  they  had  so  large  a 
circle  of  their  own,  and  one,  too,  which  in 
my  pride  I  had  once  promised  to  assist? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  haunted  me,  the 
very  power  to  help  myself  seemed  to  depart 
from  me;  and  though  I  continually  repeated, 
"  that  I  was  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  and  could  therefore  do  something,"  I 
became  weak  as  a  man  in  its  decline,  both 
as  to  body  or  mind.  Emily  would  fre- 
quently urge  me  to  take  my  gun,  since  leave 
to  shoot  was  not  withdrawn,  but  my  vision 
was  inaccurate,  my  hand  weak.  I  felt,  too, 
that  I  was  an  intruder;  and  although  my 
game  (had  I  procured  any)  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  Hall,  I  believed  that  it  was 
better  to  relinquish  even  the  exercise  to 
which  it  had  tempted  me.  I  then  tried  to 
work  in  my  garden,  and  since  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roots  had  really  become  an  object, 
in  this  pursuit  I  had  some  satisfaction  ;  but 
the  odour  of  the  sweet  fresh  earth  in  the 
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spring  months  made  me  dreadfully  hungry. 
— Ah  !  what  a  time  was  that  ?  How  often 
have  I  fled  far  from  my  house  and  my  wife 
lest  I  should  add  to  her  misery  by  reading 
my  sensations  in  my  countenance,  and  tempt 
her  to  injuring  her  own  constitution  still 
further  than  she  had  done  by  providing  for 
my  wants,  at  a  time  when  nature  made  such 
heavy  demands  on  her  for  the  nutriment 
of  her  thriving  boy. 

In  London,  or  indeed  in  any  large  town, 
persons  so  situated,  who  "  cannot  dig,  and 
are  ashamed  to  beg,"  may  relieve  themselves 
by  selling  that  which  they  can  best  spare, 
and  so  long  as  they  have  any  property  that 
is  tangible,  need  not  starve.  Unhappily  in 
my  situation  not  a  chair  could  be  conveyed 
from  my  parlour,  or  a  pillow  from  my  bed, 
but  it  would  have  been  known  to  every 
neighbour  for  three  miles  round  imme- 
diately. The  horse  which  was  the  Squire's 
first  gift  was  the  most  available  thing  in 
my  possession ;  but  as  his  gift  I  hesitated 
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to  part  with  it,  considering  that  by  so  doing 
I  might  convey  farther  offence.  The  poor 
creature  looked  thin  and  melancholy,  like 
his  master ;  and  such  was  the  apathy  which 
in  time  grew  upon  my  depression  that  I 
knew  not,  cared  not  what  became  of  an 
animal  in  which  I  had  naturally  once  taken 
so  much  delight.  Poor  Captain  was  turned 
over  to  Deborah,  and  well  did  she  merit  the 
charge.  How  he  lived  when  the  little  stock 
of  hay  was  expended,  to  my  shame  I  never 
asked ;  but  I  found  by  chance  that  every 
morn  and  eve  as  the  spring  advanced,  my 
faithful  maiden  went  forth  with  a  sack,  and 
plucked  from  the  hedges  and  the  common 
the  young  sweet  grass,  with  which  to  im- 
prove the  chopped  straw  and  potato-peel- 
ings which  she  never  grudged  time  or  pains 
to  dress  as  daintily  for  him  as  the  nature  of 
the  viands  admitted. 

When  the  time  of  nature's  renovation 
arrived,  when  flowers  were  in  the  fields  and 
birds  in  the  trees,  and  every  creature  round 
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us  looked  joyous,  a  sudden  winter  returned 
for  a  short  time  upon  the  land,  by  which 
many  severe  colds  were  caught,  and  in  some 
cases  so  much  fever  followed  as  to  render 
medical  assistance  absolutely  necessary,  and 
two  or  three  families  actually  ventured  to 
send  for  the  prescribed  doctor.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  consolatory,  for  though  it 
promised  no  cash  before  the  following 
Christmas — all  our  unfortunate  tribe  being 
doomed  to  give  long  credit,  though  for- 
bidden to  take  it — yet  it  furnished  relief  to 
the  wasting,  soul-consuming  thoughts  that 
harassed  me.  I  learnt,  in  the  course  of  the 
communication  thus  opened  between  myself 
and  my  neighbours,  that  the  Squire  was 
more  of  an  hypochondriac  as  to  his  com- 
plaints than  ever,  and  constantly  attended 

by  a   gentleman   from   the   town  of , 

who  came  thirteen  miles  twice  a  week  to 
visit  him  ;  that  his  mother-in-law,  after  a 
long  illness,  had  breathed  her  last,  and  that 
the  grief  of  her  daughter  knew  no  bounds, 
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it  being  necessary  to  remove  her  almost 
by  force  to  her  own  habitation.  I  found 
too  that  he  spoke  highly  of  my  medical 
abilities,  but  continued  to  reprobate  my 
ignorance  of  baptismal  rites,  and  had  never 
in  the  slightest  way  adverted  to  that  which 
I  conceived  to  be  my  actual  transgression. 
His  wife  was  said  to  be  in  the  family-way, 
and  I  was  well  persuaded  she  would  not 
easily  yield  to  having  another  attendant ; 
somewhat  of  hope  seemed  to  spring  from 
all  that  arose  from  the  state  of  the  family. 

But  with  these  encouragements  to  wea- 
ther the  gale  a  little  longer,  came  news  of 
the  most  heart  -  rending  nature.  Every 
house  I  entered  condoled  with  me  on  the 
sad  state  of  Mrs.  Dennison's  health,  and 
more  than  one  inquired  if  she  were  of  a 
consumptive  family.  I  had  perceived  my 
dear  wTife  was  very  thin ;  I  was  so  myself, 
and  I  could  account  for  it  too  well ;  but  till 
then  I  had  not  certainly  been  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil.     I  now  looked  at  her 
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with  the  alarm  natural  to  one  who  loved  so 
well,  and  had  been  of  late  drawn  to  her  as 
by  cords  of  tenfold  tenacity.  She  was 
indeed  so  pale  and  shrunken,  so  weak  and 
delicate  as  to  seem  almost  transparent ;  but 
when  I  questioned  her  as  to  her  symptoms, 
I  could  find  not  one  that  came  under  the 
description  of  disease.  Her  child  had 
drawn  the  very  life  from  her  veins,  and  I 
had  no  power  to  bestow  the  better  suste- 
nance she  required  ;  she  was  pining  like  a 
flower  in  the  summer  drought,  and  I — 
wretch  that  I  was — had  suffered  her  to  pine 
thus  with  perhaps  a  heart-breaking  sense 
of  my  unkindness  also  added  to  her  suf- 
ferings. 

Now,  indeed,  the  "iron  did  enter  my 
soul;"  my  passive  uneasiness  became  ac- 
tual and  acute  grief,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hide  from  her  who  was  its  object, 
and  who,  had  she  been  not  as  strong  in 
mind,  as  she  was  gentle  in  temper,  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  injured  by  it.     Her 
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whole  conduct  was  that  of  an  angel,  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  let  me  say  of  a  tenderly 
attached  christian  wife,  willing  to  endure 
life  with  all  its  evils,  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband,  but  resigned  to  that  fate  which 
her  heavenly  Father  prescribed.  I  believe 
human  nature  offers  no  picture  of  the 
angelic  nature  more  perfect — certainly  none 
more  affecting — than  a  lovely  young  crea- 
ture so  situated. 

I  sold  my  horse  speedily;  I  procured 
nourishing  food,  and  good  wine  to  restore 
my  treasure,  but  the  evil  had  advanced 
slowly,  and  was  only  to  be  removed  by 
degrees.  I  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nurse 
for  my  poor  child,  and  the  good  which 
I  could  thus  temporarily  offer  my  Emily's 
person,  was  counteracted  by  the  increased 
anxiety  on  her  mind,  which  operated  more 
intensely  when  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
and  amusement  was  no  longer  before  her. 
The  " How  can  we  afford  it?"  embittered 
every  morsel,  and  cast  venom  in  every  cup. 
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Sensible  that  my  cares  would  avail  nothing 
whilst  such  perpetual  anxiety  distressed 
her,  I  resolved  on  taking  her  to  my  father's 
house  for  a  few  months,  not  merely  for  that 
change  of  air  constantly  prescribed  to  the 
languishing,  but  that  change  of  scene,  that 
plain  plenty,  and  constant  kindness,  in  her 
case  more  likely  to  prove  restorative.  I 
was  aware  that  my  own  sensibility  stimu- 
lated hers,  and  that  in  our  present  state 
of  wretchedness  from  circumstances,  and  of 
impassioned  tenderness,  excited  and  in- 
creased by  the  same  cause,  she  would  be 
better  with  my  mother  than  myself:  she 
would  be  spared  the  agonies  which  some- 
times overcame  us  both,  and  lessen  the 
corroding  care  which  every  thing  around 
her  at  home  unavoidably  awakened. 

Just  as  I  had  brought  her  to  consent  to 
this  plan — which  was  not  done  easily, 
seeing  it  took  her  from  both  husband  and 
child — I  was  sent  for  to  the  Park.  Sir 
Francis   and   his   family  had   come    down 

VOL.  I.  H 
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earlier  than  usual,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
a  dear  friend  to  their  country  mansion, 
who  was  evidently  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
symptoms.  He  was  a  man  about  sixty, 
and  accompanied  by  a  most  amiable  wife, 
some  ten  years  younger,  and  whose  state 
of  anxiety  greatly  resembling  my  own,  we 
soon  became  more  than  usually  intimate  ; 
and  my  constant  attendance  on  Mr.  Del- 
mour,  her  husband,  seemed  so  agreeable  to 
all  the  family,  that  there  never  had  been  a 
time  when  I  was  so  well  received. 

My  unfortunate  affair  at  the  Hall  seemed, 
indeed,  quite  a  feather  in  my  cap  in  Lady 
Hamerton's  eyes,  and  she  was  never  weary 
in  relating  instances  of  the  folly,  or 
tyranny  of  Mr.  Witherstone,  and  instigating 
me  to  amuse  herself  and  guests,  by  giving 
them  anecdotes  of  his  whims  and  phan- 
tasies. I  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  God  knows  I  could  have  given 
them  abundant  proofs  of  his  oddity,  but 
never  did  I  suffer  a  word  of  that  descrip- 
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tion  to  escape  me.  I  had  laughed  once, 
and  suffered  ever  since ;  and  if  I  could  not 
forbear  to  smile  when  the  lady  mimicked 
his  verbosity,  or  related  his  tricks,  I  yet 
always  qualified  her  censures  with  speaking, 
as  I  well  could,  in  praise  of  his  generosity, 
particularly  to  myself. 

As  my  patient  rode  out  every  day,  he 
frequently  called  at  my  house,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  my  wife,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Emily  was  introduced  at 
the  Park,  where  she  soon  became  pitied 
and  loved ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see,  that  whenever  they  took  her  up  to 
spend  the  day,  it  did  her  so  much  good  as 
to  enable  me  conscientiously  to  postpone 
her  journey.  My  personal  comforts  were 
greatly  increased  by  my  daily  visits,  but 
my  finances  remained  much  the  same,  for 
the  bill  of  the  preceding  year  for  this  great 
family  was  not  discharged,  nor  even  men- 
tioned, and  I  well  knew  that  ready  cash 
was    almost    as    scarce   in    the    Baronet's 
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pocket,  as  my  own.  My  present  patient  was 
not  only  a  wealthy,  but  a  considerate  man, 
and  was  evidently  by  far  the  most  valuable 
one  I  had  ever  had  ;  and  such  was  his  re- 
liance on  me,  that  he  professed  a  deter- 
mination to  remain  stationary  for  a  year 
or  two,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  air  agreed  with  him,  and 
the  Baronet  pressed  him  to  use  his  house. 
Every  thing  therefore  once  more  promised 
fair  for  me,  and  the  present  pressure  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  removed,  especially  as  the 
high  consideration  I  enjoyed  at  the  Park 
influenced  my  rustic  neighbours  in  that 
direction,  and  several  persons  called  me 
in  whom  I  had  never  known  before. 

In  the  month  of  July  my  patient  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  a  terrible 
thunder  storm,  as  he  was  ambling  on  a 
little  pony  beyond  the  precincts  I  had 
prescribed.  In  consequence,  he  caught  a 
violent  cold,  gained  an  alarming  accession 
of  cough,  and  other  awkward  symptoms, 
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and  as  St.  Swithin  set  in  that  year  with 
more  than  usual  severity,  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  our  escaping  the  bad 
effects  of  general  humidity  in  addition 
to  the  late  evil.  I  therefore  felt  it  a  duty 
— ah!  how  hard —how  painful  a  duty! — 
to  prescribe  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  or  Ma- 
deira, immediately. 

My  worthy  invalid  objected  warmly  ;  he 
said  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  trifle : 
he  knew  he  should  soon  recover.  He 
would  stay  with  me,  and  observe  my  rules 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  he  knew  I 
should  prove  to  him  worth  a  dozen 
voyages. 

At  this  moment  I  verily  believe  he  was 
right,  for  I  am  convinced  that  very  few 
patients  do  receive  in  change  of  climate, 
an  equivalent  for  the  evils  brought  on  by 
the  change  of  country  in  these  cases  ;  but  I 
did  not  think  so  then,  and  I  was  the  more 
anxious  on  the  subject,  because  I  feared  that 
my  own  wants  would  lead  me  to  acquiesce 
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where  L  ought  to  deny.  My  earnest  entrea- 
ties awakened  the  fears  of  Mrs.  Delmour, 
who  determined  to  set  out  immediately. 

"And  why/'  said  she,  after  warmly  thank- 
ing me,  and  assuring  me  of  her  future 
friendship,  "  why  should  we  not  prove  it  by 
taking  Mrs.  Dennison  with  us.  My  dear 
Delmour  has  always  said  he  was  certain 
their  cases  were  exactly  alike,  and  most 
happy  shall  we  be  to  afford  her  similar  as- 
sistance. To  me  she  will  be  a  valuable 
companion,  and  to  my  husband  a  phy- 
sician, since  she  will  repeat  all  your  pre- 
scriptions." 

I  well  knew  the  cases  were  very  different, 
but  I  knew  also  that  my  beloved  wife  could 
not  fail  to  benefit  by  the  voyage  and  the  re- 
sidence it  included,  and  I  determined  to 
procure  the  means  of  embracing  the  offer 
at  any  cost,  even  that  of  borrowing  money 
of  her  aunt,  though  she  had  lately  looked 
very  coldly  on  us  both.  As  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  I  returned  hastily  to  my  own 
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house,  and  broke  as  gently  as  I  could  this 
extraordinary  offer  to  my  poor  Emily. 

"  If  you  could  go  yourself  with  Mr.  Del- 
mour,"  said  she,  "  you  would  secure  his 
friendship  for  life  ;  and  if  I  knew  you  were 
happy  and  doing  well,  depend  upon  it  I 
should  soon  get  better,  also,  even  without 
any  journey  at  all — and  without  forsaking 
my  child." 

This  proposition  did,  indeed,  seem  fea- 
sible, and  I  hastened  back  to  the  Park  to 
make  it ;  but  on  my  way  I  met  Lady 
Hamerton,  who  was  near  her  confinement, 
and  protested  so  vehemently  against  my 
leaving  the  country  at  such  a  moment, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  it,  seeing  that  I  felt  I  owed  all  I  was 
likely  to  enjoy  from  her  partial  recom- 
mendation. Emily  saw  the  matter  in  a 
right  light  ;  and  believing  rather  that  she 
should  secure  me  a  friend  than  benefit  her- 
self, she  began  immediately  to  prepare  as 
well  as  she  was  able  for  her  departure. 
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My  poor  girl  had  little  besides  "  a  beg- 
garly account  of  empty  boxes"  to  look 
over ;  but  she  was  extremely  averse  to  my 
applying  to  her  aunt,  and  there  was  not 
time  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  money 
from  my  father.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
party  should  set  out  for  London  in  the 
morning,  rest  in  the  metropolis  two  days, 
and  then  proceed  to  Falmouth.  They  might 
present  me  with  money  at  the  moment  of 
parting,  or  they  might  remit  it  from  town  ; 
but  it  was  plain  Emily  could  not  depend 
upon  contingencies.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Just  as  I  was  setting  out  (despite  her 
many  fears  and  objections)  to  my  wife's  re- 
lations, and  stringing  up  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  point,  the  door  of  our  chamber 
(in  which  the  conference  had  taken  place) 
opened  silently,  and  the  spectral  form  of 
Deborah  entered.  She  was  certainly  more 
thin  and  ghastly  than  she  had  ever  been, 
and  her  now  distended  mouth  exhibiting 
two  complete  rows  of  long  white  teeth,  ren- 
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dered  her  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
death's  head  on  a  clothed  mop-stick,  never- 
theless, she  held  in  her  hand  a  panacea  for 
all  our  troubles  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow 
canvass  purse. 

An  exclamation  of  joy  and  surprise  burst 
from  us  both,  but  in  words  so  inarticulate 
that  Debby  had  marched  close  up  to  the 
table  on  which  all  the  scanty  finery  and 
necessaries  of  her  mistress  were  deposited, 
and  poured  upon  it  the  contents  of  her  bag, 
before  either  inquired  "  whence  it  came?" 
Never  have  I  seen,  from  that  day  to  this, 
such  glorious  guineas  as  those  which  rolled 
freely  out ;  they  were  all  new,  and  looked 
in  my  eyes  bigger  and  brighter  than  any 
of  their  family  which  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore. 

"  Ye'll  find  twenty-one  guineas  i'  gold, 
and  one  pund  sixteen  shillins  and  sixpens 
i'  silver.  Coont  it,  mistris,  for  it's  all  for 
ye." 

"  But   how   came    it   here? — who    sent 

h  3 
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it?  —  how    did    you    get    it?"    cried    I, 
eagerly. 

"  I  got  it  by  honestly  working  for  it, 
aboon  twenty-five  years,  an'  that's  afore 
either  o'  ye  were  born  ;  some  of  it  came  fra 
yere  own  hands,  maister." 

"  Dear  heart,  but  little.  I  have  not 
paid  you  any  wages  this  long  time  ;  but 
T  have  not  therefore  forgotten  my  debt." 

"  It's  bad  paying  wi'  neut  in  one's 
pocket  ;  pray  ye,  maister,  don't  talk  o' 
that  to  me,  and  just  let  my  mistris  coont 
her  geld  right." 

"  But  I  cannot  take  your  money,  Debby  ; 
the  earnings  of  your  whole  life." 

"  I  do  not  offer  it  to  ye;  it  wadna  be 
prudent  an'  becoming  fra  a  single  woman, 
but  surely  ye'll  not  hinder  her  to  take  it  ?  If 
she's  the  wife  o'  your  bosom,  isn't  she  the 
mistris  o'  mine  ?  Is  not  she  going  to  dwell 
wi'  the  wealthy,  and  must  she  not  appear 
like  an  officer's  daughter  and  a  doctor's 
wife  ?  besides,  are  they  not  taking  her  to  the 
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land  where  poort  wine  grows  in  plenty, 
the  varry  stuff  my  good  old  master  used  to 
call  life  itsel  ?" 

The  moment  Debby  finished  her  long 
speech,  she  either  vanished  or  melted  into 
thin  air,  for  we  found  ourselves  tite-a-  tete. 
with  the  money  before  our  eyes.  We 
alike  preferred  being  Debby 's  debtors 
to  any  other  person's,  and  when  I 
had  written  a  proper  note  and  com- 
pelled with  difficulty  the  generous  though 
careful  damsel  to  accept  it,  we  dared  to 
felicitate  each  other  on  a  circumstance  so 
wholly  unexpected,  and  which  conferred 
even  more  happiness  on  Emily  than  myself, 
because  she  now  confessed  that  her  fears  of 
her  aunt's  refusal  to  help  us  had  been  ter- 
rible. Ah  !  how  great  was  the  joy  it  af- 
forded us,  more  especially  as  I  was  indebted 
to  the  woman  who  nursed  our  child,  and 
whose  kindness  to  the  little  innocent  might 
be   affected   by  my   want   of  punctuality. 
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We  were  from  this  circumstance  enabled  to 
part  with  comparative  ease,  and  as  the 
coach  of  our  friends  took  up  my  wife  and 
her  portmanteau  at  our  own  door,  nothing 
could  be  arranged  more  comfortably  for  her 
removal. 

When  Mr.  Delmour  shook  my  hand  at 
parting,  he  said,  "  that  not  knowing  whe- 
ther I  might  from  necessity  be  out  on  his 
arrival,  he  had  left  a  note  for  me  with  Lady 
Hamerton."  I  bowed  in  reply  ;  and  as  he 
was  evidently  a  good  deal  agitated,  I  hast- 
ened their  departure,  after  receiving  a  most 
cordial  adieu  from  his  lady,  being  myself,  as 
it  may  be  supposed,  a  good  deal  affected, 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  hours  were 
past  that  I  felt  the  full  effect  of  that  soli- 
tude my  silent,  cheerless  home  exemplified, 
Conceiving  that  I  had  fufilled  my  duty  in  a 
twofold  sense,  I  fancied  that  I  had  a  right  to 
be  happy,  and  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that 
my  poor,  exiled   Emily  would   gain   every 
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possible  advantage,  and  enjoy  not  only 
comforts  but  luxuries,  whilst  her  society 
would  make  rich  amends  to  the  friends  who 
fostered  her,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  must 
be  happy.  Alas  !  I  found  that  words  and 
thoughts  were  after  all  poor  comforters, 
every  hour  of  my  life  and  every  feeling  of 
my  heart  proclaimed  "  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone." 

I  had  understood  that  the  family  at  the 
Park  were  gone  to  pay  a  distant  visit  that 
day  ;  but  on  the  following  I  did  not  fail  to 
call  and  request  Lady  Hamerton  "  to  give 
me  the  note  written  by  Mr.  Delmour,  and 
left  in  her  care." 

"  Tis  all  a  mistake  ,  he  gave  me  no  such 
note,  I  assure  you.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
touched  a  pen  whilst  he  was  under  this  roof." 

"  He  certainly  said  he  had  left  a  note  for 
me  which  was  in  your  hands.  I  will  write 
and  address  the  letter  to  Falmouth,  and  in- 
quire his  commands." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no ;  I  dare  say  he  meant  the 
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bank  note  he  gave  me  for  you — it  is  all  very 
right,  I  will  give  it  you  to-morrow — say  no 
more  about  it." 

The  "  morrow,  and  the  morrow,"  came 
not.  I  had  a  letter  from  Emily  announcing 
their  departure,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
power  of  inquiry,  and  still  no  bank  note 
was  obtained,  nor  any  mention  made  of  its 
value.  T  soon  came  to  the  end  of  my  share 
of  Debby's  loan,  and  although  I  half  lived 
at  the  Park,  my  faithful  servant  was  left  in 
a  distressing  state  of  want,  and  my  ward- 
robe soon  threatened  to  render  my  visits 
amongst  gay  people  rather  a  source  of  mor- 
tification than  comfort.  Such  indeed  had 
my  situation  become,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  take  my  babe  from  the  nurse  and  wean 
it,  and  I  had  determined  not  to  appear  at 
the  Park  again  except  when  called  for 
professionally. 

I  was  at  length  sent  for,  as  I  had  expected, 
to  the  lady  who  required  me  to  lose  not  a 
moment    as    she    found   herself  suddenly 
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seized  in  a  manner  which  rendered  my  pre- 
sence necessary.  I  obeyed  with  that  promp- 
titude which  was  my  duty,  and  not,  I  con- 
fess, without  the  hope  of  obtaining  that 
precious  bill,  which  for  six  long  weeks  had 
been  so  unaccountably  withheld  from  me, 
besides  the  douceur  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
on  the  occasion.  On  arriving  at  the  man- 
sion, which  I  did  not  reach  till  about  mid- 
night, to  my  great  astonishment,  I  learned 
that  Lady  Hamerton  was  then  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  engaged  at  a  rubber,  which 
could  not  be  interrupted  for  the  world. 

"  But,"  said  I,  addressing  her  own  maid, 
"  Jenkins  assured  me  she  was  very  ill — 
positively  very  ill." 

"  So  she  is,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  am 
quite  miserable  about  her ;  but  you  see  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  not  two  minutes  after 
Jenkins  set  off,  who  should  come  in  but 

Lord  G and  his  cousin  Mr.  L ,  so 

nothing   would   do   but   she    must   play   a 
rubber  ;  and  old  Stokes,  who  hopes  to  fleece 
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them  all,  happening  to  be  in  the  house, 
down  they  sat,  and  when  they  will  rise  no 
man  can  tell." 

I  forthwith  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room,  though  by  no  means  properly  appa- 
relled, and  there  beheld  with  astonishment 
almost  amounting  to  horror,  a  proof  of  the 
power  and  intensity  of  gambling  as  a  passion, 
such  as  a  man  must  witness  to  believe.  Lady 
Hamerton  was  a  fine  woman,  with  a  brilliant 
complexion,  which,  in  its  perpetually  varying 
colour,  displayed  alternately  the  violent  pains 
under  which  she  was  actually  suffering,  and 
fear  least  the  next  moment  should  proclaim 
her  situation  to  the  eager  trio  who  shared 
her  anxieties  as  regarded  the  game.  On 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  table  during  the 
deal  they  encountered  mine,  on  which  she 
cried  out,  "  Dear  Denison,  go  away  this 
moment,  I  entreat  you,  the  sight  of  you  will 
ruin  my  game." 

I  retired  to  the  ante-room,  but  soon  heard 
that  she  had  lost  the  odd  trick,  owing  en- 
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tirely  to  my  entree.  Scarcely  were  the 
words  spoken,  however,  when  she  called  out 
for  me  to  come  to  her  instantly ; — the  call 
was  half  a  shriek, — I  was  immediately  by 
her  side. 

"  Take  away  these  men  this  moment — 
send  my  woman — ring  violently — do  any- 
thing— you  see  how  I  am." 

We  had  a  fine  girl  born  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  game  being  unfinished,  the 
loss  I  was  said  to  have  occasioned  remained 
most  consolatorily  for  the  lady  unliquidated, 
her  antagonist  sustaining  a  kind  of  non- 
suit. Fever  ensued  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  species  of  self-immolation,  which 
was  of  a  nature  to  turn  the  virtue  of  forti- 
tude into  a  vice,  for  though  her  endurance 
might  have  graced  the  annals  of  a  martyr, 
it  was  hateful  in  those  of  a  mother,  since 
the  life  of  her  infant  was  evidently  in  cruel 
jeopardy  by  this  indulgence  of  the  besetting 
sin.  On  her  recovery,  my  only  thanks 
were    words,    and   Mr.  Delmour's   bill  re- 
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mained  undelivered,  my  own  account  was 
unpaid  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  all  the 
money  I  took  was  the  five  guineas  which  the 
Baronet  himself  always  presented  on  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  which  was  deemed  only  half 
the  worth  of  a  boy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  family  had  departed ;  the  autumn 
was  beginning  to  tinge  the  foliage,  my 
patients  were  for  the  most  part  disposed  of, 
and  I  had  again  full  leisure  to  starve  in. 
My  child,  to  whose  smiles  I  could  alone 
look  for  comfort,  and  whose  first  steps  I 
delighted  to  guide,  still  partook  somewhat 
of  his  mother's  delicacy,  and  awoke  those 
tender  fears  which  alone  varied  the  more 
sordid  cares  which  oppressed  me.  I  must 
own  I  never  could  for  one  moment  ar- 
rive at  that  sage  conclusion,  that  it  would 
be  good  for  me  to  lose  him — not  even 
when    perhaps   the   long  delay  of  a  letter 
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from  Lisbon  had  made  me  almost  fear 
that  I  had  lost  his  mother.  No !  as  I 
held  him  in  my  arms,  he  appeared  the  rich 
reward  for  my  sufferings,  the  instigator  of 
all  that  was  manly  in  my  character ;  and 
from  time  to  time  I  resolved,  as  I  had  done 
before,  to  quit  a  place  which  had  hitherto 
only  mocked  and  misled  me,  and  even  to 
abandon  a  profession  which  would  not  sup- 
port me.  "  Why  could  I  not  dig,  delve, 
labour,  as  man  was  born  to  do  in  the  first 
ages  f" 

All  my  readers  know  that  this  is  sooner 
said  than  done,  but  something  did  occur  to 
me  at  this  time  which  led  me  to  make  an 
experiment.  I  have  said  that  I  had  got 
together  a  collection  of  the  marbles  and 
minerals  of  the  surrounding  district,  and 
these  my  Emily  had  disposed  with  so 
much  taste,  that  they  had  been  frequently 
spoken  of  at  the  Park,  and  heard  of  by  a 
gentleman  visiting  Buxton,  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  far  beyond  mine. 
Passing  near  my  village,  he  was  tempted, 
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from  what  he  had  heard,  to  come  round  a 
few  miles  and  look  at  my  collection,  now 
certainly  considerable. 

The  circumstance  was  a  pleasant  break 
in  the  monotony  of  a  life  like  mine,  and 
so  much  was  I  pleased  by  my  visitor,  that 
seldom  did  I  feel  the  consequence  of  my 
poverty  more  painful  than  in  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  could  not  offer  him  a  bachelor's 
dinner,  since  he  was  precisely  the  man  to 
render  a  chop  and  a  bottle  of  port  delightful 
to  one  who  rarely  enjoyed  intellectual  so- 
ciety. After  asking  various  questions,  and 
informing  me  in  a  pleasant  way  on  many 
points  scientifically  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects before  us,  he  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  possessed  of  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, which  he  observed,  "  though  difficult 
to  be  obtained  by  him,  might  be  easily 
replaced  by  an  amateur  residing  on  the 
spot ;"  and  after  going  once  or  twice  over 
the  ground  in  a  round  about  way,  inquired 
"  if  I  would  sell  them  ?" 
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I  replied  by  saying,  "  that  he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  them/'  adding,  to  make  the 
gift  easy,  "  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  I  could 
soon  get  more." 

"  If  you  think  you  can  do  that,  Mr. 
Dennison,  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to 
selling  your  collection  altogether  ?" 

Never  had  I  been  so  puzzled  by  a  ques- 
tion before  ;  it  was  certain  that  I  was  poor 
enough  to  sell  any  thing  I  had,  even  to  my 
hair  and  my  teeth,  if  they  were  worth  pur- 
chasing to  the  buyer ;  but  to  sell  that 
which  had  cost  nothing,  beyond  the  plea- 
surable labour  of  seeking  them,  or  reward- 
ing with  a  trifle  those  who  brought  them, 
seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  that  I  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  think  that  the  gentleman 
read  my  poverty  in  my  person,  and  was 
humanely  seeking  for  a  handsome  way  of 
making  me  a  present.  I  felt  all  my  blood 
rush  to  my  face,  but  happily  the  gentleman 
did  not  look  at  it,  for  he  had  got  a  bit  of  a 
new  agate  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  eyes  for 
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nothing  else ; — misconstruing  my  silence, 
he  added, 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  give  you  the 
value  of  this  collection,  were  each  indivi- 
dual specimen  to  be  prized,  some  being 
very  fine  ;  but  there  are  others  which  you 
must  confess  are  mere  rubbish  ; — the  whole 
of  this  shelf  now — " 

The  moment  he  began  to  depreciate  them, 
my  heart  was  at  ease.  I  saw  it  was  a  matter 
of  bargain,  and  I  readily  answered,  "  The 
spars  were  indeed  no  great  things,  but  the 
pyreites  were  fine  ;  what  would  he  give  me 
for  the  whole  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  was  thinking  of  thirty 
pounds." 

"  Thirty  pounds  !"  I  exclaimed  in  abso- 
lute astonishment,  for  five  guineas  was  the 
very  utmost  sum  which  had  hitherto  entered 
my  mind. 

The  mineralogist  had  at  this  moment  a 
fine,  and  I  apprehend,  somewhat  new  mar- 
ble, which  I  had  carefully  polished,  in  his 
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hand  ;  he  heard  my  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, but  mistook  its  cause.  "  Well,  Sir," 
said  he  soothingly,  "  if  you  will  put  careful 
packing  and  conveyance  to  the  nearest  wag- 
gon-office into  the  bargain,  I  will  give  you 
fifty  pounds :  more  I  should  not  choose  to 
give." 

li  And  certainly  I  would  not  accept  more 
if  you  did,"  said  I,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
feared  that  he  should  be  called  to  account 
for  defrauding  a  man  of  unsound  intellect. 

No  part  of  the  gentleman's  conduct  jus- 
tified the  supposition  ;  he  gave  me  an  *  ad- 
dress to  his  house  in  Sussex,  particular 
directions  as  to  the  safe  method  of  packing, 
paid  one  half  of  the  money  down,  and  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  sending  the  other  on 
receiving  the  minerals ;  bade  me  farewell  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  set  off  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he 
has  made  a  good  morning's  work,  not  how- 
ever omitting  to  load  his  great-coat  pockets 
with  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  specimens. 
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When  the  buyer  was  gone,  it  required 
the  evidence  of  the  money  he  had  left  with 
me  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tion was  not  a  dream,  though  nearly  two 
hours  had  passed  since  I  received  him. 
During  this  period  Debby  had  dressed  my 
child,  and  taken  him  out,  as  she  was  wont, 
for  a  walk  in  the  sunshine,  and  when,  on 
her  return,  she  found  me  busied  in  pack- 
ing the  stones  in  a  water-butt,  which  was 
the  best  case  in  my  possession — and  in 
point  of  fact  the  best  that  could  be  used — 
nothing  could  exceed  her  astonishment  and 
almost  horror.  She  doubtless  thought  me 
mad  the  first  moment,  and  sacrilegious  the 
next. 

"  Maister  !  maister  I  what  mean  ye  by 
paring  all  the  wark  o'  her  bonny  hands  to 
pieces  o'  that  way  ?  Sure  and  sartin,  yers 
not  yeresel,  God  help  ye." 

"  I  have  sold  them,  Deborah,  altogether, 
and  I  am  packing  them   to  send  beyond 

VOL.   I.  i 
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London ;  the  gentleman  you  saw  here  has 
given  me  fifty  pounds  for  them." 

The  maiden's  astonishment  and  sorrow 
were  now  converted  into  something  different, 
but  more  terrible,  and  which  absolutely 
froze  her  tongue.  At  length,  by  a  great 
effort,  she  said, 

"  Ye  surely  wad'nt  tak  unfair  Vantage 
of  a  poor  crazelin  body,  wi'  mair  money 
nor  wit,  maister  ?  It's  hard  to  be  poor  an' 
be  slighted, — 'specially  by  them  ats  not  so 
good  as  yersell — but  ye  munnot  therefore  do 
wrang  ;  ye  mun  still  presarve  to  this  inno- 
cent thing  the  blessing  of  having  an  honest 
farther." 

As  Deborah  spoke,  she  held  my  chuck- 
ling boy  towards  me,  as  if  assured  that  his 
caresses  would  recal  me  to  a  sense  of 
virtue  and  integrity,  and  her  idea  was  cer- 
tainly a  good  one.  As,  however,  every 
stone  I  had  hitherto  taken  from  the  shelves 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  my  pur- 
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chaser  well  knew  the  value  of  what  he 
bought,  I  was  enabled  more  and  more  to 
rejoice  in  the  circumstance,  and  on  my  ex- 
plaining this  to  Deborah,  and  proving,  not 
only  that  I  was  made  rich  but  remained 
honest,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  "  joy 
seized  her  withered  veins/ '  for  never  did  I 
see  her  so  delighted,  so  alert  as  now.  Her 
first  wish  was  for  her  mistress,  "  that  she 
might  see  this  happy  day  ;"  her  first  desire 

that  I  "  wad  go  ower  to next  market 

day  and  buy  the  boy  a  hat  and  a  big  fea- 
ther." 

"  It  will  be  a  fortnight  before  I  have  the 
rest  of  the  money  ;  that  which  is  now  in 
my  hands  is  nearly  all  yours,  even  without 
your  wages." 

Deborah  drew  up  her  head  majestically, 
but  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
answered, 

"  That's  an  unkind  speech,  maister,  an' 
one  I  did   na  expect   fra  ye.     I   want   na 
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money,  an*  I'll  have  none  fra  any  hands  but 
her's  that's  ower  the  salt  sea,  and  should 
she  never  gi'  it  me,  she's  as  welcome  as  the 
flowers  i*  May  to  keep  it  an'  wear  it." 

I  did  not  offend  the  noble-hearted  creature 
by  returning  her  money  at  this  time ;  but 
after  I  had  honourably  fulfilled  my  share  of 
the  bargain,  I  received  as  honourably  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  stipulated  I  became 
an  eager  searcher  after  similar  treasures, 
and  scoured  the  country  on  all  sides  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  my  shelves,  intend- 
ing when  I  had  done  so  to  sell  them  to  some 
London  dealer,  since  I  had  learned  that 
there  were  persons  of  that  description  from 
my  new  friend.  My  neighbours  seeing  me 
out  so  continually,  concluded  that  my  busi- 
ness must  be  amazingly  increased,  and 
hinted  as  much  to  Debby  ;  but  as  she  could 
be  silent,  but  could  not  lie,  even  by  impli- 
cation, she  gave  them  to  understand  "  that 
her  master  was  not  merely  a  doctor  but  a 
philosopher,  and  had  such  a  way  of  dealing 
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in  stones  that  he  could  make  money  out  of 
them  in  a  surprizing  manner." 

The  clerk  and  the  schoolmaster  had  both 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  heard  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  exciseman  re- 
membered that  his  grandmother  had  a  book 
on  the  subject ;  and  from  Debby's  assertion 
and  the  book  together,  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  an  alchymist  and 
could  draw  gold  from  the  very  rocks. 
They  recalled  the  time  when  I  was  poor, 
and  seemed  poor ;  it  was  now  evident  from 
my  dress  that  time  was  past.  "  Had  I  been 
watching  my  crucible  all  my  late  months 
of  solitude,  and  had  it  at  length  pre- 
sented me  with  that  metal  so  universally 
coveted  ?" 

The  report  ran  from  house  to  house  that 
I  had  the  power  of  making  gold,  and  every 
old  woman  that  heard  it  connected  it  with 
the  powers  of  necromancy  and  witchcraft. 
Every  tale  which  had  been  handed  down 
for  two  hundred  years  back  was  recalled, 
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and  Deborah  herself  very  naturally  referred 
to  as  a  person  likely  to  assist  in  the  rites  of 
a  conjuror,  so  that  whilst  the  poor  damsel 
was  comforting  herself  with  the  hope  that 
by  her  oracular  speech  the  respect  due  to 
her  master  was  established,  whispers  were 
circulating  that  threatened,  by  destroying 
his  good  name,  to  lay  him  far  lower  than 
fortune  had  yet  placed  him. 

Winter  advanced,  yet  my  spirits  being 
roused,  I  did  not  resign  my  pursuit,  and 
comforted  myself  with  the  remembrance  that 
I  could  at  this  season  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
horse  for  a  very  little  money  among  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  To  my  surprize,  I 
went  from  house  to  house  in  vain.  I  was 
refused  everywhere,  and  generally  I  ob- 
served a  kind  of  huddling  together  amongst 
the  family,  and  an  aversion  to  come  in 
contact  with  my  person,  as  if  I  had  been 
troubled  with  an  infectious  complaint.  I 
thought  the  Squire  had  been  fulminating 
some  new  edict  against  me ;  but  I  did  not 
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choose  to  inquire,  certain  that  I  should  hear 
of  it  when  I  visited  my  wife's  aunt,  who 
was  much  given  to  dilating  on  the  news  of 
the  Hall,  which  was  so  unpleasant  as  to 
be  distressing  enough  to  her  on  our  ac- 
count. 

It  appeared  that  from  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Witherstone  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  grief  she  felt  on  losing  her  mother,  she 
had  resisted  the  wishes  of  her  husband  in 
every  possible  way,  and  either  by  ridicule 
or  obstinacy  succeeded  in  rendering  him 
almost  as  unhappy  as  he  had  made  her. 
She  had  lately  been  enabled  to  carry  some 
of  her  wishes  into  execution,  the  more 
effectually  in  consequence  of  the  death  ol 
her  mother's  only  sister,  who  had  left  her 
the  whole  of  her  fortune  under  a  will 
made  so  carefully  that  her  husband  could 
not  by  possibility  have  any  control  over 
it,  and  she  therefore  had  the  pleasure  of 
throwing  money  about  her  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  imaginable,  or  rather  she 
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soon  would  have,  and  had  commenced  by 
running  pretty  considerably  into  debt  on 
the  strength  of  her  approaching  majority. 

Still  nothing  escaped  which  indicated  my 
increased  disgrace,  and  the  cold  looks 
of  my  neighbours  would  have  remained  a 
mystery,  if  on  my  return  home  I  had  not 
found  poor  Deborah  suffering  from  a  cause 
her  maiden  delicacy  found  it  difficult  to 
reveal.  It  appeared  that  during  my  ab- 
sence she  had  gone  out  to  make  a  few  ne- 
cessary purchases  at  the  universal  shop, 
and  having  the  child  in  her  arms  desired 
that  she  might  sit  down  whilst  the  sugar 
was  weighing  and  the  flour  was  measuring. 
The  request  was  a  natural  one,  and  time 
had  been  that  it  would  have  been  received 
with  pleasure ;  but  she  now  observed,  as  I 
had  done  before,  that  there  was  great  cold- 
ness of  manner  in  the  people  around  her, 
and  when  a  chair  was  handed  by  the  senior 
female  of  the  house,  it  was  with  an  averted 
eye.      Debby  sat  down,  and — poor   crea- 
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ture — rose  more  hastily,  for  the  cruel  and 
silly  crone  had  thrust  a  fork  through  the 
rush  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  witch,  in  order  to  guard 
herself  from  the  effect  of  her  spells. 

When  the  wounded  woman  complained 
of  this  treatment,  the  cause  was  not  only 
explained,  but  the  injury  heightened  by  self- 
justification  ;  and  although  the  child  was 
still  in  her  arms,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  she  crawled  home,  her  steps 
were  pursued  by  all  the  idle  children  of  the 
village,  who  well  knew  that  I  was  absent. 
They  flung  clods  after  her,  reviled  her  with 
every  bad  name  their  memories  or  ingenuity 
could  furnish,  and  finished  the  outrage  by 
demolishing  my  windows. 

For  some  moments  I  was  silent ;  but  when 
my  passion  had  vent  by  words,  it  overflowed 
so  violently  that  poor  Deborah,  I  believe, 
wished  sincerely  she  had  not  told  me,  much 
as  she  really  required  my  assistance.  In 
fact,  my  mind  was  in  such  a  ferment,   1 
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could  obtain  no  repose  all  night ;  I  consi- 
dered myself  as  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men  in  ever  having  entered  a  place  where 
such  ignorance  and  brutality  existed  among 
the  low,  to  whom  I  had  in  a  thousand  ways 
been  a  benefactor,  and  where  vindictive 
malice,  or  cruel  inconsiderateness,  were  the 
characteristics  of  their  superiors.  I  was 
fully  persuaded  that  this  accusation  of 
witchcraft  had  arisen  with  Mr.  Witherstone, 
for  it  was  a  subject  well  suited  to  his  narrow 
and  peculiar  views  ;  and,  indeed,  I  perfectly 
recollected  his  relating  the  circumstance  of 
one  of  his  ancestors  being  engaged  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  in  assisting  to  drown 
a  witch,  and  observing,  "  that  with  such 
evidence  of  guilt,  he  should  have  done  the 
same."    . 

When  I  recalled  the  state  of  the  village 
where  my  father  had  lived  so  long,  and  com- 
pared the  knowledge  and  civilization  exhi- 
bited by  its  inhabitants  with  the  superstition, 
ferocity,  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of 
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those  around  me,  I  said,  as  I  had  often  said 
before,  "  Why  is  Witherstone  without  a 
clergyman  living  amongst  his  people,  and 
becoming  in  some  way  a  guide  and  an 
example  ?" 

My  first  determination  in  the  morning 
was  to  wait  on  the  Squire,  who  was  then 
sitting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to 
state  to  him  the  ill-usage  I  had  received, 
and  demand  that  assistance  from  him  as  a 
magistrate,  which  he  might  deny  me  as  an 
individual,  since  I  certainly  had  a  right  to 
justice,  if  I  had  none  to  favour  j  and  that  1 
believed  from  his  general  conduct  he  could 
not  consistently  refuse.  Anger  is  often  a 
foolish,  but  generally  a  majestic  passion, 
and  it  certainly  bore  me  up  on  this  occasion 
in  a  manner  which  surprised  the  Squire: 
who  now  found  a  man  by  nature  modest, 
and  generally  of  few  words,  almost  as  much 
of  an  orator  as  himself.  That  I  had  wronged 
him  by  my  conjectures  as  to  the  late  attack, 
as  the  consequence  of  scandalous  rumours, 
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however,  soon  appeared,  and  this  conviction 
gave  a  check  to  my  eloquence,  but  it  put  me 
the  more  upon  the  duty  of  examining  wit- 
nesses, sifting  evidence,  and  doing  that  for 
myself  which  in  higher  courts  is  accomplished 
by  counsel.  The  moment  I  found  that  poor 
Debby  herself  had  originated  the  mischief, 
the  consequences  of  which  first  reached  the 
Hall  through  my  complaint,  I  acknowledged 
my  error  in  making  so  false  a  conclusion  • 
and  leaving  the  present  question,  I  entered 
fully  on  my  own  situation  with  Mr.  Wither- 
stone.  I  adverted  to  his  former  generosity, 
his  late  unkindness,  my  own  fault,  and  my 
consequent  sufferings.  I  told  him  that  I 
rejoiced  even  in  a  misfortune,  which  had 
enabled  me,  as  an  honest  and  grateful  man, 
thus  publicly  to  thank  him  for  past  favours, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  I  held 
my  humble  services  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  merited  by  a  devotion  and  attend- 
ance far  beyond  the  usual  devoirs  of  my 
profession  ; — that  1  had  in  conscience  been 
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bound  to  oppose  his  intentions  was  true, 
but  it  was  not  less  so  that  I  had  never 
blamed  him  for  following  the  dictates  of  his 
own,  thereby  standing  aloof  from  many 
detractors.  In  short,  that  I  knew  myself 
to  be  unfairly  treated  and  punished  beyond 
the  bounds  of  manly,  much  less  christian 
feeling,  and  should  leave  himself  and  his 
parish  with  that  declaration. 

"  But  you  shall  not  leave  the  country. 
No  !  that  you  shall  not,  while  Dick  Alstone 
has  a  rood  of  land  in  it,"  cried  a  voice 
which  I  recognized  as  that  of  the  kind- 
hearted  father  of  Mrs.  Witherstone. 

In  another  moment  I  found  him  wringing 
my  hand,  and  telling  me  of  the  prettiest 
cottage  in  the  world  on  his  estate,  which 
should  be  fitted  up  for  me  immediately. 

11  Yet,"  said  he  in  a  hesitating  voice, 
"  you  must  stay  where  you  are  for  a  time, 
since  my  Bella  will  want  you  near  her , 
and  after  that  is  over  you  shall  do  as  you 
please.     You  are  a  worthy  man,  my  wife 
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said   so  with   her   last   breath.      Yes,  she 
said  so,  and  she  was  always  right." 

A  gush  of  tears  followed  this  impassioned 
address,   which    unavoidably   recalled   the 
memory  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  sin- 
cerely  attached,    and    the   situation   of    a 
daughter  whom  he  idolized.     As  he  turned 
from  me  to  hide  his  emotion,  I  was  struck 
with   the   great   change  which  had  taken 
place  in  him  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
He  looked  seventy,  though  he  was  scarcely 
fifty  ;    it   was   evident   that   sorrow  could 
make  ravages  not  less  than  poverty,  but  in 
his  case,  by  leading  him  to  inebriety,   it 
had  made   them  with   tenfold  effect.     He 
had  always  been  a  famous  boon  companion, 
and  the  violent  exercise  he  used  as  a  sports- 
man, saved  him  from  the  effects  of  good 
living ;  but  his  late  troubles  and  daily  vexa- 
tions  had  made   him  renounce   his  horse 
and  seek  his  bottle — a  melancholy  exchange 
for  a  country  gentleman.    I  now  found  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Storme,  also 
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a  Derbyshire  squire,  and  a  very  rich  one, 
who  lived  about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  had 
married  his  niece,  a  girl  so  beautiful,  that 
some  thought  her  lovelier  than  Mrs.  Wither- 
stone.  She  was  married  to  this  gentleman, 
then  a  bachelor,  on  the  day  she  was  fifteen  : 
— he  appeared  to  me  sixty  at  the  least. 

These  horridly  disproportioned  matches 
among  the  gentry  of  this  country  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  were  remarkable.  I  believe 
both  that  of  which  I  now  speak,  and  Sir 
Francis  Hamerton's,  as  already  mentioned, 
arose  from  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Witherstone  with  his  young  wife, 
which  furnished  other  selfish  old  men  with 
a  reason  for  their  own  conduct,  and  it  must 
in  justice  be  allowed  that  the  wives  of  those 
I  was  acquainted  with,  were  much  happier 
than  the  young  beauty  who  had  married 
our  own  manorial  head,  for  there  was  a 
difference  in  character  between  them  that 
far  outstript  the  disproportions  of  age. 
Mr.  Storme   I  perceived  to  be  a  man   of 
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graceful  manners,  and  even  superior  ac- 
quirements ;  he  treated  me  with  marked 
attention,  and  seconded  the  good- will  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Alstone,  by  inviting  me 
most  cordially  to  his  house,  and  offering 
me  the  means  of  increasing  my  fossils  from 
the  mines  on  his  estate. 

Before  the  acting  justice  left  his  magiste- 
rial seat,  he  read  such  of  his  tenantry  and 
servants  as  were  present,  a  lecture  on  the 
folly  of  their  conduct,  informing  them  with 
a  precision  no  other  person  had  ever  pre- 
tended to,  the  exact  time  when  witchcraft 
ceased  to  be  practised  in  England,  his  date 
according  with  the  revolution  in  1688,  and 
rendering  the  crime  of  sorcery  one  of  the 
errors  of  popery.  Desirous,  however,  that 
I  should  not  escape  wholly  from  blame  in 
the  business,  he  adverted  to  the  scandal 
and  impropriety  of  living  alone  in  the 
house  with  a  young  woman,  when  a  man's 
wife  was  so  situated  that  she  could  take  no 
cognizance  of  their  conduct,  which  might, 
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perhaps,  be  such — he  did  not  affirm  it  was 
— as  to  excite  suspicion,  and  callfor  reproba- 
tion, which  under  a  false  pretext  had  been 
punished  somewhat  hastily  and  unwisely. 

A  loud  laugh  rung  through  all  the  au- 
dience at  this  exordium  ;  but  it  was  not  in- 
creased by  me,  whose  mind  was  engaged  in 
considering  by  what  means  my  unfortunate 
maiden  had  become  more  tempting  than  she 
used  to  be; — the  laugh,  however,  was  against 
my  enemy,  as  he  passed  forward  to  the 
dining-room,  with  no  other  salutation  than 
a  low  bow  ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  evi- 
dently with  much  pain  here  took  their 
leave  of  me,  repeating  within  his  hearing 
cordial  invitations.  The  affair  was,  cer- 
tainly, of  much  use  to  me  for  those  who 
had  been  shy,  suddenly  resumed  their 
kindness,  and  the  women  especially  seemed 
eager  to  show  me  attention.  It  was  ru- 
moured round  the  country  "that  I  had 
faced  the  squire  like  a  man,  in  behalf  of 
that  poor  scarecrow  Debby  Rea,  and  had 
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made  a  speech  as  good  as  a  sermon,  so  that 
Squire  Alstone  had  fairly  been  melted 
down  by  it;  and  the  inference  was,  "  if  I 
could  say  so  much  for  ghastly  Debby,  what 
might  not  be  expected  if  I  had  spoken  for  a 
decent-looking  woman  ?" 

For  two  or  three  Sundavs  Witherstone 

«/ 

church  was  crowded  with  visitants  from 
distant  parts  ;  even  misses  from  the  market- 
towns,  who  read  Pamela  and  Clarissa, 
made  it  convenient  to  visit  their  cousins  in 
the  country,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  purpose 
of  ogling  me  at  church,  and  calling  me 
interesting  at  home.  I  had  invitations  to  tea 
and  supper  from  every  house  where  hyson 
could  be  raised,  and  fowls  cut  up,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  conceived  to  be  a  comeatabie 
and  yet  honourable  guest,  as  whilst  I  be- 
longed so  much  to  the  Hall,  I  was  con- 
sidered exclusively  attached  to  it. 

Wherever  I  went,  the  health  of  my  wife 
was  never  inquired  after,  without  due  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  and  the  observation  "  that 
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her  disorder  was  very  flattering,  and  a  sad 
change  might  have  taken  place  since  her 
last  letter ;"  on  which  the  young  ladies 
sighed  in  sympathy  and  smiled  in  consola- 
tion. Then  my  child  was  crammed  with 
barley  sugar,  bedizened  with  sashes  of  all 
colours,  pronounced  a  "  paragon  of  wit  and 
beauty,  the  very  image  of  his  father."  I 
might  have  been  still  allied  to  witchcraft,  for 
all  around  me  seemed  touched  by  a  spell, 
and  though  it  was  now  known  that  I  could 
neither  make  gold  nor  visit  at  the  Hall, 
moreover,  that  I  was  a  married  man,  and 
my  wife  likely  to  return  so  soon  as  the 
winter  was  past,  yet  I  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  an  absolute  idol. 

Most  likely  they  made  me  a  little  cox- 
combical with  this  nonsense,  which,  poor 
things,  arose  from  good  feelings,  and  that 
natural  liking  all  the  sex  possessed  towards 
the  assertors  of  their  rights  in  the  first 
place,  aided   in  the  second  by   perceiving 
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how  solitary  my  deserted  home  was,  and 
how  capable  I  was  of  enjoying  young  and 
gay  society. 

My  accounts  from  Emily  were  very  fa- 
vourable, as  regarded  her  own  health,  but 
tinged  with  melancholy  from  the  declining 
state  of  our  friend's  situation,  and  the 
consequent  distress  of  his  wife.  She  was 
also  anxious  about  her  child  and  myself; 
but  as  she  hoped  I  had  received  the  bill  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  knew  that  at 
Christmas  I  should  be  paid  by  my  few  rural 
patients,  I  rather  think  she  did  not  mourn 
my  continued  banishment  from  the  Hall. 
About  February  I  received  a  letter  inform- 
ing me  "  that  they  were  all  setting  out  for 
Madeira,  and  begging  me  to  be  easy  in  the 
event  of  a  long  silence. " 

My  beloved  Emily's  letters  always  renewed 
my  spirits,  for  they  were  my  connecting 
link  to  all  my  best  affections  and  intellec- 
tual intercourse ;    and  whilst   I  was   thus 
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temporarily  elevated,  I  procured  a  horse 
and  rode  over  to  Wilderness  Briary,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Storme. 

Although  winter  was  now  sole  sovereign, 
everything  around  the  place  struck  me  as 
very  beautiful  and  tasteful,  communicating 
the  idea  that  a  young  and  clever  (as  they 
now  terra  it)  talented  woman  was  empowered 
to  direct  all  things  that  could  conduce  to 
her  pleasure.  Mrs.  Storme  was  always 
spoken  of  as  being  completely  what  is  now 
meant  by  "  a  blue  stocking  lady,"  but  then 
called  learned,  and  I  had  therefore  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  her,  the  more  as  I  knew 
poor  Witherstone  dreaded  her,  and  was 
anxious  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  his 
wife,  whose  little  wilful  ways  he  judged  to 
be  less  culpable  than  those  of  her  cousin. 
On  announcing  my  name,  a  groom  took  my 
horse,  informing  me  "  that  his  master  and 
Mr.  Bosworth  had  rode  out  together,  but 
his  lady  was  at  home." 

As    I    followed    the    servant    across    a 
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saloon  towards  the  breakfast  parlour,  the 
door  of  which'was  open,  I  could  not  forbear 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  lady,  for  it  was 
sweet  and  shrill,  but  certainly  speaking  in 
anger. 

/•'Take  her  away,  I  tell  you,  Mary,  I 
don't  want  her  at  all ;  I  would  rather  feed 
my  pets  here  a  thousand  times.  Take  her 
away." 

In  consequence  of  this  command,  the 
nurse-maid  bounced  out  with  a  fine  little 
girl  she  was  leading  by  the  finger,  just  as 
I  entered,  and  beheld  the  most  graceful 
and  with  one  exception  the  most  beautiful 
creature  1  have  ever  seen.  She  received 
me  with  that  ease  which  is  rarely  attained 
even  by  the  most  polished  gentlewoman  in 
very  early  life,  and  that  friendly  courtesy 
which  seemed  willing  to  consider  me  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  When  I  had  taken  a  chair, 
charming  as  she  was,  I  could  not  forget 
the  words  I  had  heard  addressed  to  her 
child,  and  I  looked  around  for  the  pets   of 
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which  she  had  spoken,  expecting  to  see  a 
French  poodle  or  perhaps  a  monkey. 

My  eye  was  attracted  by  three  fine  china 
basins  lying  on  the  carpet  in  inclined  posi- 
tions, with  cream,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance in  them. 

"  You  are  looking  at  my  basins,"  said 
she.  "  I  consider  myself  happy  as  a  na- 
turalist, Mr.  Dennison,  in  having  discovered 
the  best  food  in  the  world  for  my  poor, 
vilified  pets,  the  toads — it  is  thick  cream, 
with  the  whites  of  new  laid  eggs  beaten 
into  it ;  you  shall  see  how  freely  they  will 
take  it.', 

"  What  can  she  mean  ;  wThat  is  it  that 
this  fine  lady  terms  a  toad  ?"  said  I  inter- 
nally. 

The  question  was  answered  by  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  first  one  and  then  two 
of  these  bloated  reptiles,  crawling  from 
under  chairs  towards  their  accustomed  food. 
I  had  frequently  shuddered  when  the  Squire, 
who  piqued  himself  on  being  free  from  the 
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common  aversions  of  other  men,  took 
snakes  or  frogs  into  his  hands  ;  but  that  a 
beautiful  and  elegant  woman  should  bring 
the  most  hideous  product  of  nature  into 
her  very  sitting  room,  feed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  prefer  its  companionship  to 
that  of  her  own  child,  was  utterly  beyond 
my  conception.  I  saw,  and  therefore  1 
believed,  for  it  required  the  full  evidence  of 
my  senses  to  give  credence  to  a  fact  so 
disgusting  and  monstrous. 

When  the  crawling  things  were  gorged 
and  dormant,  I  must  however  own  that 
our  conversation  was  very  delightful.  It 
was  evidently  the  business  of  my  fair 
entertainer's  life  to  charm,  or  surprise ;  to 
have  a  thousand  caprices,  and  indulge  them 
all.  She  had  married  a  doating  husband 
who  lured  her  to  his  splendid  cage,  by  all 
the  gawds  young  eyes  are  apt  to  gaze  on 
with  desire ;  and  as  his  time  was  amused 
by  her  whims,  her  mind  repaid  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  her  person,  improved  as  she  grew 
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up,  every  day  rendered  her  dominion  more 
complete.  She  had  not  yet,  like  her  poor 
cousin,  learnt  that  she  had  a  heart 
to  bestow.  I  trembled  for  her  when  her 
husband  and  his  companions  returned. 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  a  fine  young  man  of 
considerable  attainments,  had  just  left 
Cambridge,  and,  as  I  understood,  was 
about  to  reside  permanently  in  the  family, 
as  a  gentleman  companion  or  secretary. 
As  they  kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and 
a  large  party  this  day  assembled  at  a  late 
dinner  hour,  in  the  former  capacity  he  did 
not  seem  much  called  for ;  but  in  the  latter 
the  evidently  increasing  infirmities  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  his  known  exten- 
sive intimacy  with  literary  and  scientific 
men,  might  make  him  valuable 

Nothing  could  offer  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  dinners  at  the  Hall  than  this  at  the 
Wilderness,  for  we  were  more  gay  than  even 
at  the  Park,  where  the  cares  of  our  people 
"  of  business"  sometimes  overspread  their 
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faces,  and  communicated  to  others  the  de- 
pression, or  solicitude,  inevitable  to  gaming. 
Here  there  was  a  flow  of  soul,  a  display  of 
intellect,  an  exhibition  of  knowledge  in  some, 
imagination  in  others,  and  unassuming  su- 
periority in  all,  that  gave  to  a  man  like  me, — 
nurtured  in  simplicity,  and  inured  to  retire- 
ment,— a  sense  of  being  removed  to  an  en- 
chanted palace.  Alas !  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  heard  sentiments  uttered 
and  subjects  canvassed,  which  proved  that 
my  sorcerers  were  allied  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness. 

Religion  was  ridiculed,  the  most  sacred 
truths  profanely  commented  upon,  and  even 
those  moral  principles  which  held  society 
together,  made  the  subject  of  idle  jest,  or 
sophistical  condemnation. 

I  was  too  young  and  too  unlearned  to 
venture  on  argument ;  but  neither  a  sense 
of  my  own  want  of  importance  in  society, 
nor  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  so  depressed 
the  manly  spirit  within  me,  nor  obliterated 
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the  memory  of  my  venerated  father's  lessons, 
as  to  keep  me  wholly  silent ;  and  having 
spoken  my  sentiments  courageously,  yet 
with  modesty,  Mr.  Storme  was  too  gentle- 
manly to  suffer  me  to  be  hunted  down  by 
the  wit  or  ability  of  those  around  me.  The 
following  morning,  after  sharing  the  favour 
of  my  hostess,  with  six  pug  dogs  fed  in  glass 
dishes,  who  partook  the  family  breakfast,  I 
departed,  not  sorry  to  escape  the  dear  toads, 
though  grieving  for  their  beautiful  mistress, 
whose  unformed  principles  and  perverted 
mind,  in  a  situation  pregnant  with  the  mis- 
chiefs of  unlimited  indulgence,  surrounded 
her  with  danger. 

On  approaching  within  a  few  miles  of 
home,  I  perceived  a  number  of  men  digging 
foundations  for  a  building  of  some  magnitude, 
and  on  riding  up  to  inquire  what  it  might  be 
for,  learnt  with  great  surprise  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  cotton-mill.  I  perceived  that 
the  general  situation  was  excellent,  but  the 
particular  spot  was  not  well  chosen,  as   I 
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had  known  the  mountain  stream,  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  moving  spring,  frequently 
overflow  in  such  a  direction  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  injurious  in  wet  seasons.  My  ob- 
servations were  alt  taken  in  good  part  by 
the  principal  person,  and  on  communicating 
with  his  employer,  that  gentleman  wrote  me 
a  handsome  letter,  and  requested  me  to 
meet  him  on  the  ground.  I  did  so,  and 
having  pointed  out  a  better  site,  and  proved 
by  digging  that  it  was  a  secure  foundation, 
the  work  was  soon  proceeded  with,  and  a 
large  opening  excavated  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  building  so  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted. 

Of  all  other  evils  the  Squire  had  depre- 
cated manufactories  as  the  worst ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  prospect  of  gain  could 
have  induced  him  to  permit  one  upon  his 
estate,  or  allow  the  veriest  pauper  in  his 
parish  to  work  at  one;  for  which  reason, 
though  I  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and 
thought   bread    and   industry   better   than 
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water- gruel  and  idleness,  I  should  not  per- 
sonally have  promoted  a  business  of  this 
kind.  I  had  given  an  opinion  in  conse- 
quence of  having  a  local  knowledge  of  the 
spot  the  possessors  had  not ;  and  in  pre- 
venting an  individual  from  injuring  himself 
and  family,  I  merely  fulfilled  that  christian 
precept  which  was  my  general  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  it  proved,  however,  a  cause  of  new 
offence,  and  a  serious  injury. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  day 
when  I  was  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Witherstone 
was  taken  ill ;  and  as  she  protested  no  other 
person  should  come  near  her,  although  two 
medical  practitioners  were  in  attendance, 
at  length  the  Squire  permitted  me  to  be 
sent  for.  After  a  long  hunt  I  was  found  in 
the  very  act  of  measuring  the  ground  in 
question  ;  and  on  my  hastening  homewards, 
in  great  perturbation,  and  proceeding  to  the 
Hall,  I  was  met  in  the  avenue  by  a  servant 
declaring  that  I  was  not  wanted. 

"  Is  your  lady  put  to  bed  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  empowered  to  say  that,"  an- 
swered the  Scotch  gardener,  who  was  a 
very  diplomatic  personage. 

'  'Whom  has  she  got  with  her?"  exclaimed 
I,  in  distressing  anxiety. 

"  There's  just  a  pheeseecian  and  a  man- 
meed  wife,  besides  Mrs.  Judy  Wheeler,  a 
ceevil  woman  enough." 

"  Then  why  was  I  sent  for  in  such  haste  ?" 

"  Because  Madam  forbid  the  rest  to  come 
a-nigh  her,  and  her  feether  wad  ha'  set  the 
house  on  fire  if  we  had  not ;  nevertheless, 
when  his  honour  found  how  you,  Sir,  were 
employed — ye'll  pardon  me  for  being  ax- 
pleecit — he  said  it  was  altogether  unmeet 
that  any  cheeld  of  his  should  be  brought 
into  the  world  by  those  hands  which  could 
measure  a  foundation  for  the  house  of 
Belial,  alias  a  spinning  mill." 

"  Then  she  wants  me  even  now,"  said  I, 
breaking  past  him,  and  forcing  myself  into 
the  house. 

I  found  Mr.  Alstone  in  the  hall,   who 
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eagerly  embraced  me,  saying,  "  that  Judy 
had  just  brought  the  good  news  that  a 
daughter  was  born,  to  his  great  relief." 
Before  he  ceased  speaking  the  poor  woman 
arrived  again  to  say  the  child  was  dead  ;  and 
she  added,  looking  at  me,  "  It  is  for  want  of 
you,  Sir,  indeed  it  is,  that  we  have  lost  this 
pretty  baby." 

Of  this  fact  I  could  indeed  entertain  no 
doubt,  and  I  should  have  insisted  on  seeing 
the  child,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  if  I 
had  not  found  it  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty.  I  retrod  my  steps  in  great 
grief  and  mortification,  again  resolving  to 
quit  for  ever  Wither  stone  and  its  miseries, 
where  I  could  neither  be  useful  to  others 
nor  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

My  child  now  became  every  day  more 
engaging,  and  I  had  need  of  all  the  help  he 
could  afford  me  to  bear  up  against  the 
infliction  of  his  mother's  enforced  silence, 
the  loss  of  the  hopes  so  lately  held  out  of 
restoration  to  the  Hall,  and  the  conviction 
1  now  felt,  that  I  could  neither  make  such  a 
collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  as  might 
tempt  another  purchaser,  nor  secure  the 
means  of  life  by  my  own  profession. 

Yet  to  remove  without  securing  the 
money  now  due  to  me  in  two  instances 
from  the  Park,  or  without  improving  the 
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extensive  acquaintance  lately  opened  to  me 
in  the  country,  and  which  even  our  relation 
the  linen-draper  prophesied  good,  seemed 
foolish  ;  therefore,  after  resolving  and  re- 
resolving  many  times,  I  went  over  to  con- 
sult them  once  more  on  the  subject,  and  in 
particular  to  consider  on  the  propriety  of 
accepting  Mr.  Alstone's  offer. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  parlour  I  saw 
a  look  of  such  extraordinary  meaning  pass 
between  the  husband  and  wife  that  I  half 
withdrew,  saying,  "  that  if  they  were  busy, 
I  would  call  another  time." 

"  Busy,  oh  no  ;  but  really  it  is  so  odd 
your  just  coming  in  at  this  time  that  it  puts 
one  in  mind  of  what  the  ignorant  people 
said  about  you  and  Debby  having  dealings 
with  the  old  one." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  were  talking  of 
me?" 

"  We  might  well  talk,  when  we  have 
paid   a  matter  of  h've-and-sixpence   for  a 
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letter  from  Emily's  uncle,  who  is  nothing  at 
all  to  us,  whatever." 

"  I  will  gladly  pay  for  any  letter  con- 
cerning her,"  said  I,  taking  out  a  purse  in 
which  only  a  solitary  guinea  remained. 

"  It  is  from  Captain  Littleton,  her  father's 
elder  brother,  who  it  seems  is  come  to  be  a 
major  now,  and  is  stationed  somewhere  a 
long  way  off  in  India,  and  says  he  has  only 
heard  by  chance  of  my  poor  sister's  death  ; 
indeed  how  should  he,  for  I  never  wrote,  I 
confess  ;  and  as  to  Emily,  she  knows  nothing 
about  him,  for  he  gave  himself  more  airs 
than  enough  when  his  brother  Tom  married 
her  mother,  so  that  he  was  a  person  never 
spoken  of  in  her  hearing." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  former 
manners  of  this  gentleman,  he  wrote  at 
present  in  a  kind  spirit,  so  far  as  regarded 
my  wife,  desiring  that  he  might  be  informed 
of  her  present  situation,  and  that  previously 
to  his  receiving  information,  should  it  be 
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necessary  for  her  welfare,  application  might 
be  made  to  his  agent  for  assistance  in  pro- 
viding for  her  to  the  amount  he  had  signi- 
fied to  that  gentleman  by  the  same  ship 
which  conveyed  this  letter. 

Here  then  was  a  certain  sheet  anchor,  of 
which  I  had  never  dreamt,  and  one  too  it 
was  honourable  to  enjoy.  Of  course  I  took 
on  myself  to  answer  the  Major's  letter,  and 
address  one  to  his  agent  also,  mentioning 
the  present  situation  of  my  wife  and  child  ; 
but  I  determined  if  possible  to  abstain  from 
drawing  on  property  not  intended  for  me, 
and  to  look  at  least  as  if  I  could  maintain 
my  wife. 

I  have  said  before,  perhaps,  that  benefits 
like  misfortunes  come  in  company.  On 
arriving  at  home  I  found  Debby  on  her 
knees,  decyphering  the  direction  (or  words 
which  appeared  such,)  on  a  leather  appen- 
dage to  a  shabby  looking  hamper,  which 
seemed  full   of  game,  and  had  been  left  at 
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the  house  about  half  an  hour  before.  The 
words  were  these  : — "  From  a  grateful  little 
boy,  to  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Dennison." 

The  hamper  was  soon  unpacked ;  when 
lo  !  there  appeared  feathers  indeed,  but  not 
those  of  game  or  poultry,  but  what  my 
ancient  maiden  declared  to  be  the  'dentical 
hat  she  had  so  long  desired  in  vain  for  the 
child,  and  after  it  came  a  complete  child's 
wardrobe,  and  such  as  it  was  certain  my 
motherless  boy  had  long  wanted. 

It  was  plain  that  woman's  tenderness  and 
woman's  delicacy  had  projected  this  present, 
and  that  it  had  not  come  from  that  fair, 
wealthy,  and  beautiful  woman  who  could 
endure  toads  better  than  children  ;  for  here 
were  not  only  the  clothing  that  saved  a 
parent's  purse,  but  the  rattle  and  the  biscuit, 
to  please  the  child  itself. 

At  the  bottom  lay  a  folded  paper,  in  which 
a  bank  bill  for  twenty  pounds  was  inclosed, 
and  a  small  curl  of  light  yellow  hair.     This 
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made  the  donor  evident  to  me,  but  to  no 
other  person  could  such  information  be 
conveyed. 

I  had  therefore  once  more  present  and 
prospective  relief ;  and  although  all  clandes- 
tine communication  was  painful  to  me,  yet 
as  I  well  knew  I  had  more  than  merited  this 
reward  by  my  professional  assistance  to  the 
dear  child,  who  was  only  now  removed  from 
his  nurse,  and  was  aware  that  his  mother 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  new  property, 
I  rather  rejoiced  that  she  spent  it  so  worthily 
in  doing  justice,  not  less  than  benevolence. 
I  was  also  glad  that  she  had  done  it  at  a 
time  when  we  had  ceased  to  meet,  so  that 
her  dangerous  looks  were  not  likely  to 
throw  me  into  embarrassment.  Scarcely 
had  this  last  thought  entered  my  head,  than 
the  trampling  of  a  horse  was  heard,  and  a 
thundering  koock  was  sounding  at  the 
door. 

Although    I    had    thus    reasoned,    and 
Deborah  had  removed  every  vestige  of  her 
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prize,  and  the  note  itself  was  in  my  bureau, 
yet  I  absolutely  started  like  a  guilty  man, 
when  my  first  visitor,  the  coachman  of  the 
Squire,  stood  before  me. 

"My  maister,  Sir,  begs  to  see  you  this 
moment,  and  yell  please  to  take  my  horse, 
Sir,  to  hasten  yere  speed." 

"  And  what  must  I  take  besides  ?" 
"  Nothing,  Sir ;  but  here  I  shall  remain 
till  yee  return,  and   then  I'll  carry  back 
the  stuff  my  poor  maister  mun  tack." 

"Then  he  is  ill?"  cried  I,  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

"  Oh !  ay  he  is  wond'rous  bad  or  he'd 
never  a  sent  for  you." 

A  few  minutes  brought  me  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  patient,  whom  I  found  writhing 
under  the  pain  occasioned  by  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels ;  a  case  which  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  make  even  stub- 
born patients  pliable.  I  had  heard  him 
in  times  past  talk  of  the  inflexibility  with 
which   in  days   of  persecution  he  should 
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have  endured  flames,  and  tortures ;  and 
with  an  arrogancy  no  wise  and  humble 
christian  would  assume,  he  had  spoken 
of  the  day  of  judgment  as  "  a  joyful  day 
for  him."  It  did  not,  however,  appear  on 
the  present  occasion  that  he  could  suffer 
with  more  patience  than  his  neighbours, 
or  that  he  had  any  particular  inclination 
for  expediting  his  day  of  happiness,  by 
entering  the  portals  of  death.  On  the 
contrary,  he  behaved  like  Julius  Caesar,  or 
"  a  sick  girl,"  and  eagerly  inquired  "  if  it 
were  possible  to  relieve  him,  and  to  save 
him  ?" 

I  found  that  the  groom  was  gone  for  a 
physician  and   his  late   adviser,  from  the 

town  of ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  stand 

on  ceremonies,  so  that  I  ordered  hastily 
every  thing  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  with 
such  happy  effect,  that  before  the  three 
hours  had  expired  which  brought  them, 
every  desirable  circumstance  had  taken 
place,  and  their  visit  became  a    sinecure. 
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So  glad  was  I  to  see  ray  own  success,  that 
I  did  not  move  from  his  bed-side  till  the 
last  vestige  of  danger  and  pain  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  sunk  into  sleep  as  calm  as 
that  of  an  infant. 

His  lovely  wife  who  had  scarcely  yet 
recovered  from  her  confinement,  repeatedly 
entered  the  room,  and  flitted  about  his 
couch  with  a  kind  of  restless  and  terrified 
air,  in  which  during  his  hours  of  suffering, 
was  combined  the  deepest  compassion.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  first  place  she 
felt  afraid  that  she  could  not  feel  enough, 
and  perhaps  afraid  that  the  death  she  had 
often  wished  should  take  place  before  her 
eyes,  and  be  the  punishment  of  her  cruelty. 
By  degrees  the  real  goodness  of  her  nature 
prevailed  over  every  other  emotion  ;  his 
pains  awoke  her  sympathy,  and  the  weak- 
ness which  laid  prostrate  before  her,  even 
the  tyrant  she  had  feared,  led  her  to  pity 
and  pardon  him.  He  had  a  small,  white, 
and    well-formed    hand,    which    now    lay 
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extended  in  almost  marble  paleness  ;  and 
once  as  she  stooped  over  him  in  his  sleep, 
she  stroked  it  gently,  and  threw  her 
cambric  handkerchief  over  it.  My  heart 
beat — my  eyes  filled  with  tears — I  thought 
even  yet  he  might  render  her  an  affec- 
tionate and  happy  wife,  and  never  did  I 
breathe  a  more  warm  though  silent  prayer, 
for  the  future  comfort  of  them  both.  I  know 
that  with  all  his  faults,  and  all  her  miseries, 
some  hope  might  arise  for  them  since 
neither  had  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith 
— neither  were  in  the  awful  predicament  of 
their  more  gay  and  congenial  relatives. 

After  a  long  sleep,  during  which  I  had 
taken  refreshment,  but  not  allowed  my 
own  eyes  to  slumber,  my  patient  awoke 
refreshed,  but  sensible,  as  well  he  might  be, of 
extreme  weakness,  for  my  first  care  had 
been  to  reduce  the  disorder  by  active 
means.  He  remembered  the  pains  from 
which  he  had  been  relieved,  and  was  all 
meekness  and  obedience ;  of  course  not  a 
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word  was  unnecessarily  spoken ;  but  when 
I  would  have  bade  him  adieu,  he  looked  at 
me  so  beseechingly,  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  leave  him,  even  for  an  hour.  His 
past  kindness  was  now  alone  before  me,  his 
faults  were  all  forgotten,  whilst  my  own 
single  one  was  perpetually  uppermost,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  redoubled 
vigilance. 

When  I  had  passed  a  second  night  by 
his  bedside,  and  all  was  well,  I  went  home 
and  enjoyed  the  sweetest  repose  I  had  ever 
tasted,  and  might  have  prolonged  it  if  De- 
borah had  not  found  it  necessary  to  awake 
me  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  "  The  Squire 
finds  he  canno'  live  without  ye." 

I  returned  speedily,  and  remained  for  two 
days  nearly  stationary  in  his  chamber,  but 
saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Witherstone,  my  meals 
being  served  in  the  adjoining  dressing- 
room.  I  was  grieved  with  the  idea  that 
she  had  so  soon  forgotten  her  duty,  or  lost 
her  good  feelings  towards  her  husband.  On 
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the  evening  of  the  second  day,  my  patient 
being  up  and  dressed,  he  told  his  servant 
in  attendance  to  "  present  his  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Witherstone,  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  see  her." 

When  the  door  was  closed,  he  said  to 
me  in  a  voice  of  apology  : — 

"I  found  with  great  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Witherstone  was  repeatedly  in  the  room 
during  the  first  night  of  my  illness ;  con- 
duct highly  improper  and  indecorous,  and 
which  nothing  but  her  youth  could  excuse  , 
and,  of  course,  1  issued  my  commands  that 
she  should  not  come  again  without  my  ex- 
press invitation  ;  but  I  hope  in  the  present 
instance  you  see  no  objection  to  my  admit- 
ting her  for  a  few  minutes  ?" 

As  I  could  not  suppose,  after  what  I  had 
just  heard,  that  the  sensibilities  of  either 
party  could  be  exercised  to  their  injury, 
I  replied  "  that  I  thought  the  visit  would 
do  him  good.,, 

The  lady  entered  in  full  dress,  and  cer- 
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tainly  made  as  formal  a  courtesy  and  as 
regular  an  inquiry  after  his  health,  as  the 
most  formal  and  stately  of  his  ancestors 
could  have  desired.  He  had  driven  by  this 
new  folly  every  trace  of  that  kindly  feeling 
from  her  breast  which  his  late  danger  had 
called  forth,  and  I  saw  again,  as  I  had  often 
seen  in  times  past,  that  for  her  there  was 
no  hope  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  As  all 
conversation  was  at  a  stand-still  amongst 
us,  and  I  had  intended  to  make  an  inquiry 
when  he  should  be  able  to  answer  it,  I  now 
asked  "  if  he  were  aware  that  any  thing 
which  he  had  inadvertently  eaten  or  drunk 
could  have  induced  the  attack  under  which 
he  had  suffered  so  severely  ?"  to  which  he 
answered  : 

"On  Saturday  I  dined  at  the  quarterly 
dinner  with  the  bench,  and  probably  drank 
bad  wine.  I  then  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where  I  staid  to  an  untimely  hour 
drinking  wine,  which  I  am  convinced  was 
good.     On  returning  to  the  inn  where  I  in- 
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tended  to  sleep,  I  found  to  my  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  my  revered  father-in-law,  and 
two  friends  were  seated  around  a  bowl  of 
punch  in  loud  and  jocund  conversation. 
Seeing  that  it  was  now  daylight,  and  in 
another  hour  many  persons  would  be  abroad 
in  the  streets,  I  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
put  away  such  a  scandalous  appearance,  by 
substituting  a  large  teapot  and  cups  and 
saucers  for  the  bowl  and  glasses  ;  to  this 
with  some  difficulty  they  acceded.  And 
when  this  decent  appearance  was  produced, 
I  partook  their  beverage  freely,  and  punch 
being  a  liqueur  to  which  I  am  wholly  unac- 
customed, it  is  possible  that  this  circum- 
stance might  in  some  measure  produce  my 
illness. " 

To  the  last  observation  I  fully  assented, 
whilst  Mrs.  Wither  stone  evidently  grieved 
by  her  father's  habits  of  inebriety,  made 
her  courtsey  and  left  the  room.  A  very 
short  time  now  served  to  restore  the  Squire 
to   his    general    health,    but   he    appeared 
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extremely  desirous  of  engrafting  new  com- 
plaints upon  the  old  ones,  and  frequently 
declared  that  his  constitution  never  would 
recover  the  shock  it  had  received.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  he  revert  to  our  former 
separation,  but  he  once  did  refer  to 
baptism,  observing  "  that  if  his  last  child 
had  been  spared,  as  being  of  the  tender  sex, 
he  should  in  christening  her  have  observed 
the  usual  form,"  which  observation  might 
have  been  considered  an  act  of  concession. 
It  certainly  affected  my  mind  as  such,  and 
all  the  good-will  and  gratitude  I  had  ever 
felt  towards  him  was  renewed  by  it  in  the 
warmest  manner. 

I  was  returning  from  his  house  rather 
late  one  evening  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
horse  galloping  suddenly  past  me  with  the 
utmost  velocity,  and  as  I  thought  I  heard 
the  jingle  of  stirrups,  I  hastened  forward  in 
the  direction  from  whence  he  came,  fearful 
that  he  had  thrown  his  rider.  My  con- 
jectures were  but  too  well  founded  : — a  per- 
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son  was  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  unbroken 
stones  laid  there  to  mend  the  road,  bruised, 
bleeding,  and  utterly  incapable  of  rising. 

I  spoke  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
him,  but  finding  that  impossible,  I  ren- 
dered his  situation  a  little  easier,  proceeded 
to  the  nearest  cottage  where  I  procured  a 
chair,  and  the  assistance  of  the  labourer 
who  inhabited  it,  and  by  degrees  he  was 
conveyed  to  my  house  which  was  at  no 
great  distance.  I  soon  found  that  his  leg 
was  broken,  and  having  laid  him  on  my 
own  bed,  my  first  attention  was  applied  to 
the  fracture  which  was,  happily  for  us  both, 
a  simple  one,  and  easily  reduced ;  other- 
wise the  consciousness  of  having  only  had 
one  such  surgical  case  in  my  hands  since 
I  commenced  practice,  would  have  rendered 
me  distrustful  of  my  own  powers.  I  then 
proceeded  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  face 
which  was  frightfully  disfigured  by  the 
swelling  of  his  nose  and  cheek,  and  a  cut 
on  the  forehead,  so  that  it  was  not  till  his 
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senses  were  recalled,  and  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  in  my  house,  and  addressed  me 
by  my  name,  that  I  learnt  the  circumstance 
of  my  patient  being  the  very  gentleman, 
Mr.  Adamson,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
intended  cotton  mill. 

His  horse  had  been  caught  and  recog- 
nized, two  or  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  I  found  the  unfortunate  rider,  who 
was  sought  for  in  every  direction  long  after 
he  was  placed  in  all  the  comfort  his  state 
admitted.  I  took  care  of  course  to  dispatch 
a  messenger  to  his  family  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  consequence  of  which  his  wife  and 
sister  arrived  about  noon  the  day  following 
in  all  the  alarm  and  grief  natural  to  rela- 
tives so  circumstanced.  They  were  alto- 
gether a  very  worthy  and  amiable  family, 
and  most  happy  did  I  feel  when  I  was  en- 
abled to  pronounce  him  out  of  danger  whom 
I  had  so  providentially  been  directed  to 
find  and  rescue,  within  the  period  that 
assistance  could  ensure  safety. 
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But,  alas  !  my  joy  was  of  short  duration. 
I  received  a  message  from  the  Hall  demand- 
ing my  bill ;  and  immediately  conceiving 
that  I  had  given  offence  by  saving  the 
life  of  one  who  had  undesignedly  given 
still  greater  offence,  I  replied  "  that  I  was 
about  to  pay  my  respects  at  the  Hall, 
and  would  bring  it  with  me."  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  intention  than 
writing  out  an  account,  which  in  point  of 
fact,  I  could  not  do  ;  but  I  was  impatient 
to  see  Mr.  Witherstone  and  tell  him  how 
I  stood  in  every  respect  with  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  feeling  convinced  that  no  human 
being,  however  strong  his  prejudices,  or 
absolute  his  tyranny,  could  retain  anger 
against  me  for  any  part  of  my  conduct 
in  this  affair.  I  should  have  done  what 
I  did,  as  Humphrey  Clarke  said,  "  to  any 
of  God's  creatures  ;"  but  certainly  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  lamented  that  I  had  been 
permitted  to  save  a  husband,  a  father,  a  man 
who  dealt  out  bread  to  many  already,  and 

VOL.    I.  L 
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was  about  to  spread  a  new  table  in  the 
wilderness,  but  not  within  sight  or  sound 
of  Witherstone  or  its  proprietor. 

All  my  assurances  and  arguments  were, 
however,  smothered  before  their  birth,  for 
the  Squire  had  made  up  his  mind  that  to 
his  ear,  at  least,  they  should  never  be  deli- 
vered. I  found  one  servant  waiting  for  me 
in  the  avenue,  and  another  was  posted  at 
the  Hall  door,  each  with  short  notes 
reiterating  a  desire  that  I  would  send  my 
bill,  that  Mr.  Witherstone  might  settle 
it,  "  all  further  communication  between 
him  and  Mr.  Dennison  being  henceforth 
impossible." 

And  this  was  "  within  a  month,  a  little 
month,"  since  I  had  not  merely  aided  him 
as  an  act  of  duty,  but  waited  on  him  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother — watched  and 
prayed  for  him,  as  probably  even  she  could 
not  do.  I  stood  transfixed  with  the  billet 
in  my  hand,  utterly  unconscious  that  any 
one  had  approached  me,  till  I  was  roused  by 
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a  smart  slap  between  the  shoulders,  and  a 
"  y — oiks,  Doctor!  what  are  ye  at  fault 
about  now?" 

I  replied  by  putting  the  note  into  the  old 
gentleman's  hands,  saying,  "My  fault  is 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature. " 

"  Well,  Doctor,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
is  a  d — d  fault  on  some  occasions.  A 
man  should  make  distinctions  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  let  nature  take  her  own  course. 
Sometimes  the  sooner  she  crushes  an  adder, 
or  drowns  a  gnat,  the  better  say  I." 

"  Mr.  Adamson,  Sir,  though  he  is  only  a 
tradesman — " 

"Adamson!  oh!  the  honest  fellow  that 
you  found — the  man  that  is  going  to  empty 
our  parishes  and  replenish  them  with  new 
stock,  two  for  one — I  didn't  mean  him,  you 
may  be  certain.  Besides,  a  man  that  won't 
help  another  when  he  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, ought  to  be  hung  as  high  as  Haman. 
I  have  been  twice  as  good  as  killed  myself." 

"  But  I  never  understood  you — " 
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"  My  son-in-law,  who  is  the  greatest 
churchman  in  these  parts,  and  can  souse 
his  son  like  a  toast  in  a  tankard,  cannot 
forgive  you,  because,  although  a  Samari- 
tan, you  forgot  to  pass  over  on  the  other 
side,  and  let  an  '  honest'  man  die  quietly. 
Ha  ha,  ha.*' 

"  It  is  to  me  a  very  serious  thing,  Mr. 
Alstone." 

"  And  to  me,  too,  and  my  poor  lamb — 
you  understand ;  but  you  must  not  pour  all 
the  oil  and  wine  into  your  poor  stranger's 
wounds ;  you  must  allow  me  to  help  your 
good  work  a  little." 

"  Mr.  Adamson  is  quite  equal  to  paying 
for  any  attention  I  am  able  to  offer  him,  Sir." 

" 1  don't  doubt  it— I  don't  doubt  it.  But 
if  my  gamekeeper  should  send  you  some- 
thing a  sick  man  could  eat,  you  won't 
refuse  it  because  you  are  ill-used  in  this 
quarter;  that's  all.  You  can't  refuse  an 
honest  man  the  right  to  pay  his  debts  in 
part,  at  least.     Good  bye — good  bye." 
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I  returned  slowly,  pondering  on  my  dis- 
appointment, which  at  this  moment  lay 
much  heavier  on  that  part  of  it  which 
affected  my  feelings,  than  that  which  be- 
longed to  my  interest ;  for  so  long  as  I  was 
not  pressed  by  want,  or  did  not  behold 
those  whom  I  loved  suffering,  pecuniary 
affairs  did  not  distress  me.  But  I  was 
offended  and  wounded,  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  caressed  and 
rewarded.  There  was  a  right  assumed  over 
me  in  the  direction  of  my  very  conscience  and 
professional  actions,  which  human  nature 
could  not  brook,  and  which  it  became  a 
duty  to  resist  even  if  it  subjected  me  to 
that  charge  which  man  most  abhors,  and 
which  I  had  always  thought  I  was  of  all 
others  most  free  from,  the  charge  of  being 
ungrateful. 

Whilst  my  spirits  were  thus  harassed, 
those  of  my  family  at  home  were  daily 
becoming  more  exulting,  for  health  and 
strength  were  returning  to  him  they  loved 
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and  leaned  upon.  Squire  Alstone  sup- 
plied me  abundantly,  not  only  with  the  pro- 
duct of  his  fields  and  farm-yard,  but  his 
cellar  also ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  profuse  of 
his  gifts  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  lament, 
for  the  present,  as  to  losing  the  honour  his 
son-in-law  probably  once  meditated.  But  I 
learned  with  sincere  regret  that  he  drank 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  that  he  was  seen 
too  frequently  taking  his  breakfast  of  punch* 
in  the  manner  so  prudently  prescribed  by 
Mr.  Witherstone,  with  two  or  three  old 
fox-hunters,  the  hardest  drinkers  of  the 
county.  For  some  time  I  evaded  sending 
any  bill  to  the  Hall  by  saying  that  I  held 
myself  under  past  obligations  ;  but  finding 
that  this  was  considered  an  insult,  I  made 
out  a  bottle  and  powder  detail,  and  received 
by  the  hands  of  a  servant  1Z.  13s.  6d.,  from 
a  man  who  generally  in  all  money  matters 

*  This  mode  of  appearing  respectable  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings will  be  recollected  by  some  Derbyshire  gentlemen,  as 
the  custom  of  their  grandsires. 
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showed  the  spirit  of  a  prince,  and  rewarded 
the  two  gentlemen  who  did  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  that  spirit. 

Ah  !  why  did  he  thus  use  me  ?  By  what 
strange  fatality  did  he  thus  cast  from  him 
the  only  human  being  that  perhaps  ever 
loved  him  ?  that  could  and  did  promote  his 
happiness,  and  might  have  done  infinitely 
more  towards  it,  as  long  absence  subdued  in 
the  mind  of  his  lovely  wife  the  memory  of 
her  early  attachment,  and  gave  to  her  the 
stability  of  womanhood.  But  he  chose  for 
himself ;  why  should  I  lament  him  ?  I  have 
drunk  enough  of  sorrow  from  the  cup  he 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  why  should  I  renew  it  ? 

When  Mr.  Adamson  and  his  happy  wife 
left  me,  nothing  could  exceed  their  grati- 
tude, liberality,  and  friendship.  The  hus- 
band said  little,  the  wife  much,  but  the 
feelings  of  both  were  in  unison,  and  scarcely 
can  I  regret  the  painful  circumstance  that 
brought  us  thus  closely  together,  when  I  re- 
collect how  many  happy  days  we  have  spent 
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in  consequence  of  it.  My  friend  is  some  ten 
years  older  than  I  am,  and  he  is  therefore 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  far,  very  far,  above 
me  in  wealth ;  but  never  has  there  been  a 
cloud  between  us  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
I  trust  we  have  still  some  pleasant  ones  to 
pass  together. 

Amongst  other  kind  gifts,  Adamson  had 
pressed  on  my  acceptance  that  of  the  horse 
through  which  his  accident  occurred,  and 
which  was  too  fine  an  animal  for  an  unskil- 
ful horseman.  After  he  had  departed,  my 
house  felt  very  lonely  ;  and  as  even  the 
caresses  of  my  boy  would  not  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  my  solitary  state,  and  the  late 
vexatious  downfall  of  my  revived  hopes,  so 
I  resolved  to  ride  over  and  visit  my  patient, 
who  resided  about  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  off.  It  so  happened  that  he 
had  a  party  of  friends,  one  of  whom  brought 
with  him  a  stranger  visiting  at  his  own 
house,  that  very  agent  of  Major  Littleton's, 
to  whom  I  had  within  a  few  weeks  addressed 
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the  letter  of  which  I  spoke.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily conceived,  that  he  could  not  have  met 
me  in  any  company  more  likely  to  give  him 
a  pleasant  impression  of  my  conduct  and 
character ;  and  though  I  set  out  in  a  me- 
lancholy mood,  I  have  rarely  spent  a  plea- 
santer  day.  I  did  not,  however,  forget  that 
I  had  one  patient,  though  a  very  humble 
one,  who  could  not  go  to  rest  without  my 
assistance  ;  therefore  I  left  my  party  early — 
dinners  being  in  a  house  like  Adamson's  got 
up  at  a  rational  hour — and  visited  the  poor 
woman  on  my  way  home.  This  duty  per- 
formed, I  re-entered  the  road,  which  was  a 
narrow  lane  leading  to  Witherstone,  and 
found  that  a  gentleman's  carriage  was  just 
before  me.  It  was  moonlight,  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  liveries,  nor  did  I  indeed 
look,  for  I  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Squire's, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  pass  it.  I  felt  as  if 
my  good  horse  would  be  made  a  medium  of 
new  offence ;  and  although  his  late  caprice 
rendered  me  really  incapable  of  desiring  any 
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renewed  acquaintance,  1  yet  well  remem- 
bered his  former  gifts,  and  had  too  much 
delicacy  and  gratitude  to  intrude  on  him 
with  anything  like  a  show  of  temporary  in- 
dependence. Seeing,  as  I  thought,  his  wife 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  I  positively 
checked  my  horse,  and  proceeded  as  slowly 
as  possible. 

To  my  great  astonishment  the  carriage 
stopped  at  my  own  home,  and  in  a  moment 
a  lady  descended  and  entered  the  house  ;— 
another  moment,  and  my  obedient  steed  had 
brought  me  to  the  door.  I  rushed  into  the 
parlour,  and  saw  a  very  elegant  woman  in  a 
black  riding  habit,  hat,  and  feathers,  eagerly 
embracing  my  child.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  donor  of  the  mysterious  basket ;  but  it 
was  certainly  not  Mrs.  Witherstone,  for  she 
was  much  taller. 

"You  are  exceedingly  kind,  Madam/' 
said  I,  advancing. 

"Madam  !  my  dear,  dear  Dennison,  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 
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It  was  Emily  herself;  but  how  changed. 
Never  had  she  been  one  half  so  handsome  ; 
her  face   was  full   of  health,   a  little  em- 
browned  by   the   sun,    which   complexion 
suited  the  character  of  her  full,  dark  eyes, 
whilst  her  form  had  attained  that  fine  con- 
tour and  womanly  fulness  which  is  the  due 
medium  between   thinness  and  embonpoint. 
No  one  who  beheld  could  have  admired  her 
more  than  I  did.     She  was  a  treasure  long 
calculated  on  but  now  realized ;  she  came 
to  me  when  she  was  most  anxiously  desired, 
yet  not  in  the  hour  of  my  sorrow,  which  it 
would  have  grieved  me  to  bid  her  share  ; 
but  in  that  of  the  modest  and  attempered 
happiness  which  hope  bestows.     It  was  cer- 
tainly  no   little   increase   of  our  joy   and 
thankfulness  that  as  we  parted  in  so  much 
sorrow  and  poverty  we  should  meet  again 
under    circumstances    of  great    apparent, 
though  perhaps  not  much  actual  improve- 
ment.     My  wife    had    beheld    me    well 
mounted,   and  she  entered  a  room  which 
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had  been  somewhat  improved  by  Mrs. 
Adamson's  taste,  and  her  boy  was  lovely 
and  well  dressed.  To  me  she  had  appeared 
a  fine  lady.  Ah,  how  happy  we  were,  for 
both  were  still  young,  and  blessed  with  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  and  love,  and  neither 
had  even  the  shadow  of  self-reproach  to 
alloy  their  happiness. 

There  was  alloy,  however,  for  our  good 
friend  Delmour  had  died  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  and  his  deeply- afflicted  widow  had 
returned  in  sorrow  and  ill-health  to  her  na- 
tive country,  but  with  an  affection  to  my 
wife  which  she  retained  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  and  which  I  am  certain 
was  well  merited  by  Emily.  The  good  man 
whose  loss  we  lamented,  had  kindly  and 
with  due  consideration,  left  her  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  with  reversion  to  me  ;  and  his 
widow  had  heaped  on  her  presents  innu- 
merable. 

Ah !  how  much  had  we  to  say,  to  hear, 
to  rejoice  in,  and  to  lament ;  how  anxious 
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was  I  to  feed  my  darling,  my  lady-wife  with  all 
that  her  late  pampered  appetite  could  relish, 
and  how  kindly  solicitous  was  she  to  spare 
me  from  all  trouble  and  expense,  to  prove 
to  me  that  I  was  more  than  all  she  had 
lost,  that  she  was  more  than  satisfied,  more 
than  happy  in  her  own  humble  home  and 
her  own  bounded  prospects.  I  would  not 
lose  the  memory  of  that  evening  for  the 
possession  of  both  the  Indies.  It  was  only 
last  night  that,  after  gazing  long  on  her 
sunken  but  healthful  cheek,  and  the  grey 
curls  beneath  her  deep-bordered  cap,  I 
arose,  and  taking  the  knitting  out  of  her 
hand  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  fondly 
thanking  her  for  the  especial  happiness 
of  those  most  precious  hours  now  seen  in 
such  long,  long  retrospect. 

We  did  not  forget  to  go  to  bed,  much  as 
we  had  to  hear,  and  to  say,  in  both  of  which 
poor  Debby  was  a  considerable  partaker, 
though  a  silent  one  ;  but  if  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear  gave  sign  of  happiness,  surely 
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our  upright  maiden  was  the  happiest  of  the 
trio.  Nor  would  my  just-feeling  Emily 
allow  her  to  retire  till  she  had  counted  thirty 
golden  guineas  into  her  hand,  and  presented 
her  with  a  grogram  gown  and  a  London 
ribbon  into  the  bargain,  whilst  I  perhaps 
added  not  less  to  her  satisfaction  by  telling 
her  "  that  I  should  borrow  of  her  whenever 
I  wanted  anything." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  my  wife  appeared  at  church  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  Squire  after  ser- 
vice, in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation, 
came  up  to  her  to  welcome  her  back  to  the 
parish,  and  say  "  how  happy  they  should 
be  to  see  her  at  the  Hall,"  whilst  a  cold, 
distant,  repulsive  look  was  all  the  notice  he 
condescended  to  bestow  on  me.  I  did  not, 
however,  suffer  him  to  ruffle  my  spirit  at 
this  moment,  for  I  was  too  happy  and 
thankful  for  my  present  comforts  to  allow 
him  to  dispossess  me  of  them.  Indeed,  I 
began  to  consider  his  whims  to  be  too 
childish  to  grieve  a  man's  spirit,  and  I 
therefore  persuaded  my  Emily  to  submit  to 
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circumstances  and  accept  the  opening 
offered,  in  consequence  of  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  her,  perhaps,  to  contribute 
some  good  to  Mrs.  Witherstone  and  her 
child,  whom  she  earnestly  desired  to  see. 
In  consequence  of  my  wishes,  the  kind  soul 
taxed  herself  with  leaving  her  own  humble 
but  happy  home  once  a  week  for  months, 
nay  years,  to  spend  a  few  hours  either  in 
the  dulness  of  that  ennui  he  never  failed  to 
cast  about  him,  or  in  the  more  highly-ex- 
cited and  more  painful  emotions  arising 
from  his  tyrannical  temper  over  a  resisting 
but  still  suffering  partner. 

The  family  at  the  Park  this  year  came 
late,  and  stayed  but  a  short  time,  for  they 
spent  much  at  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  with 
that  celebrated  Duchess  whose  charms  and 
accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  and  whose  unhappy  propensities 
called  for  such  companions  as  Lady  Ha- 
ni erton's.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  of  their  manners ;  but 
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still  my  services  were  unpaid,  and  the  bank- 
note of  my  late  friend,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  still  remained  in  durance.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  till  two  summers  after  this, 
that  one  day  being  present  luckily  when 
her  Ladyship  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  a  young  man  of  fashion,  she  turned 
round  to  me  with — 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dennison,  here  is  a  hun- 
dred pound  note  for  you,  from  poor  Del- 
mour,  you  know.  I  have  kept  it  an  abomi- 
nable time  ;  but  what  can  one  do?" 

Of  how  much  more  value  would  this  gift 
have  been  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  ought 
to  have  received  it ;  how  much  sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  and  mortification  would  it  have 
spared  me  ?  how  unjust,  and  even  cruel, 
was  its  detention  ?  for  it  would  have  been 
the  difference  between  positive  and  galling 
poverty,  and  temporary  competence  and 
plenty.  Such  is  the  justice,  the  feeling  of  a 
gamester — such  the  despicable  shifts,  the 
degrading   actions,  of  which   people    may 
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become  capable  who  are  by  nature  kind- 
hearted  and  generous.  In  the  feverish 
irritability,  the  extreme  solicitude  which  the 
all-absorbing  avarice  of  gaming  excites,  all 
that  is  best  in  both  heart  and  mind  is  alike 
expunged  from  the  character. 

I  recollect  once  being  at  the  Park  myself 
when  the  great  lady  I  have  alluded  to  was 
a  guest  there.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were 
out,  but  a  summer  shower  drove  the  ladies 
from  the  garden  to  the  breakfast  parlou  , 
yet  in  their  flight  the  Duchess  and  Lady 
Hamerton  continued  to  bet  a  cool  hundred 
on  a  race  across  the  table  between  two  snails* 
which  they  saw  on  the  grass.  One  party 
took  wire  from  the  harpsichord,  with  which 
to  prick  her  racer  forward  ;  the  other  got  a 
bit  of  sweet  briar  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  the  snails,  in  both  cases,  turned  restive, 
rolled  themselves  into  balls,  and  were  voted 

*  This  is  a  fact  :  the  story  has  been  told  in  both  verse 
and  prose,  and  assigned  to  various  persons  ;  but  doubtless 
the  original  is  given  by  the  old  doctor. 
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impracticable.  What  could  be  done  ?  Both 
parties  flew  to  the  window,  and  transferred 
the  wager  to  two  rain  drops  coursing  down 
the  same  pane  of  glass.  The  drops  almost 
instantly  flowed  into  each  other.  "  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  cutting,"  said  Lady 
Hamerton,  reaching  a  pack  of  cards,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  mother  of  nine  children 
and  on  the  very  verge  of  widowhood,  trans- 
ferred a  sum  she  owed  in  many  a  quarter  to 
the  pockets  of  one  who  had  ten  thousand 
a  year  pin  money,  but  was  yet  poorer  than 
herself. 

On  this  hateful  subject  one  might  descant 
forever,  but  it  is  time  to  leave  it.  I  trust 
that  alike  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country  it  is  comparatively  little  practised 
now,  at  least  by  my  fair  countrywomen. 

I  got  on  meantime  very  slowly,  but  I 
never  was  afterwards  in  positive  poverty  ; 
and  when  the  cotton  mill  of  my  friend 
Adamson  got  up  and  became  peopled,  I 
grew  so  busy  that  I  took  one  of  my  brothers 
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as  an  apprentice,  and  shortly  after  a  second, 
so  that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  was  ful- 
filled, and  I  assisted  my  parents  in  a  way  most 
agreeable  and  advantageous  to  them.  Nor 
was  my  wife  less  busy  than  myself,  for  she 
had  now  two  lovely  little  girls  in  addition 
to  our  boy,  and  she  managed  our  increased 
household  with  an  ability  and  genteel 
economy,  which  proved  alike  the  sound- 
ness of  her  understanding,  and  the  goodness 
of  her  disposition,  for  never  have  I  yet 
found  a  woman  who  neglected  her  duties  in 
this  respect,  that  was  not  deficient  in  one 
or  other  of  these  characteristics. 

As  a  little  loss  reduced  a  man  of  my 
bounded  means  in  the  first  instance  to 
poverty  and  great  personal  sufferings,  yet  as 
I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  it  will  be  evident 
a  little  prosperity  would  set  me  beforehand 
in  the  world,  provided  I  did  not  improperly 
increase  my  expenditure  ;  and  this  my  re- 
gard for  my  children  positively  forbade. 
When  I  looked  on  my  eldest  boy,  and  re- 
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membered  how  long  it  was  before  I  had 
nursed  him  into  health,  when  he  was  taken 
from  the  impoverished  breast  of  an  almost 
dying  mother  I  had  taken  a  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject against  any  pressing  temptation.  Besides 
I  had  no  temptation  to  rivalry,  which  was 
one  of  the  blessings  of  my  situation. 

It  will  be  plain  that  the  great  houses 
where  we  visited  were  so  high  as  to  be  quite 
out  of  our  reach,  and  we  were  sufficiently 
above  the  farmers  around  us,  by  manners 
and  education,  to  do  without  the  nick-nack- 
eries  and  gauds  by  which  they  sought  to 
soar  above  each  other. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cotton  mill,  a  wonderful  change 
took  place  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  wealth 
and  luxury,  its  constant  followers,  took  place 
where  frugality  and  plain  fare  had  been 
used  to  reside,  and  the  increase  of  that 
population  which  employed  me,  compelled 
me  in  some  measure  to  meet  their  expecta- 
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tions  by  a  suitable  appearance  in  my  family 
expenditure. 

Country  gentlemen,  with  large  families 
and  narrow  incomes,  would  have  thought  it 
an  assuming  thing  for  Mrs.  Dennison,  who 
was  only  the  apothecary's  wife,  and  niece 
to  a  neighbouring  shopkeeper,  to  appear  in 
a  smarter  bonnet  at  church,  or  a  better 
gown  at  a  christening  than  themselves, 
and  would  most  kindly  patronize  the  modest 
young  woman  who  gave  them  the  lead  in 
such  particulars  ;  but  master  manufacturers 
and  their  connexions,  would  in  their  gene- 
rosity or  their  purse-pride,  look  down  upon 
that  which  they  deemed  symptomatic  of 
either  want  or  meanness,  and  trample  upon 
that  which  they  condemned. 

It  required  some  discrimination  and  more 
tact  (as  the  new  phrase  is)  than  could  be 
expected  from  such  young  folks  as  we  were, 
to  know  how  to  manage  such  opposite 
parties.  My  wife  wisely  declined  visiting 
on  any  side,  by  which  means  she  saved  her 
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money  from  idle  consumption,  and  herself 
from  mortification,  and  gave  offence  to  no 
one,  since  her  visits  to  the  Hall  were  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  penance  that  could  awaken 
no  envy,  and  had  ceased  to  excite  surprise. 
As  the  Squire  persisted  to  hold  me  in 
banishment,   and   indeed   was    aware  that 
I  gained  the   means  of  life  by  attending 
that  district  in  which  the  new  and  abhorred 
colony  was  planted,    I    saw  very  little  of 
that    fair    creature,    who   might    truly   be 
termed  his  better-half,  but  I  heard  many 
instances  of  her  caprice  and  extravagance, 
and  numberless   ones   of  her  benevolence 
and    tenderness,    and   from    Emily   not   a 
few  of  her  wretchedness ;  for  since  I  had 
ceased  to  see  her,   my   wife   felt   for   her 
all  the  affection  she  was  so  well  calculated 
to  inspire,   and  all   the  pity  her  situation 
as    a   wife   demanded.     When  Emily  first 
visited    her   after   the    birth   of   her   own 
second  little  girl,   she  found   her  busy  in 
preparing  splendid  dresses  for  the  succeed- 
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ing  assemblies  at  the  county  town;  and 
having  expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  would  leave  home  so  far,  was  told 
that  he  was  chosen  high-sheriff  for  the 
county,  and  was  determined  to  cut  a  good 
figure  as  it  had  been  the  "  custom  of  the 
family"  to  do  so  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
she  added, 

" 1  am  not  less  determined  to  do  so, 
for  I  know  not  whom  I  may  meet." 

The  words  conveyed  no  particular  mean- 
ing, beyond  the  probability  of  meeting  high 
company ;  but  my  wife,  in  relating  the 
circumstance,  observed  that  whilst  she  said 
so,  she  blushed  excessively  :  a  circumstance 
I  heard  with  pain,  as  it  gave  me  the  idea 
that  there  might  be  one  in  the  county 
during  this  season  of  peace,  whom  she 
desired  to  see  again.  The  circumstance, 
however,  soon  passed  away  from  my 
mind. 

The  lord  of  the  manor,  as  such,  had 
done    his    very    utmost    to   preserve    the 
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Witherstonians  under  his  control,  free 
from  the  contagion  of  trade,  by  interdict- 
ing all  intercourse  with  the  Appledale 
manufacturers ;  but  as  butter  and  bacon, 
eggs  and  milk,  found  their  way  thither 
despite  his  injunctions,  so  did  the 
children  of  widowed  mothers,  and  other 
"  small  gear,"  who,  finding  the  present 
comfort  of  weekly  wages,  saw  the  sad 
perspective  he  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
consequence,  in  a  very  distant  point  of 
view.  Even  his  tenants — excellent  land- 
lord as  he  unquestionably  was — seemed  to 
halt  between  two  opinions,  and  be  willing 
to  suck  honey  through  the  different  tubes 
offered  on  either  side.  Their  feudal  servi- 
tude— long  as  it  had  survived  that  of  the 
surrounding  districts — was  either  so  much 
on  the  wane,  or  had  so  little  personal 
attachment,  that  at  this  which  was  a 
time  of  trial — it  sent  forth  feeble  suckers, 
and  that  manifold  attendance  which  was 
wont  to  grace  the  shrievality  of  the  Wither- 
vol.  i.  m 
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stones  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Second 
Edward,  seemed  little  likely  to  wait  on 
the  present  representative  of  the  family, 
and  honour  its  customary  power. 

I  heard  of  thi3  in  every  house,  for  it 
was  supposed  such  reports  would  gratify 
me.  Few  things  had  occurred  to  vex  me 
more,  and  as  sitting  down  to  fidget  and  fret 
over  the  matter  would  not  mend  it,  I  lost 
not  a  single  hour  in  doing  that  for  the 
Squire  which  he  could  not  do  for  himself, 
and  would  never  suspect  me  of  doing,  if  he 
judged  me  by  himself.  I  visited  his  friends- 
Mr.  Storme,  Sir  Hugh  Desmond,  and  his 
father-in-law — with  whom  he  had  now  little 
intercourse — and  told  them  what  I  had  learnt 
in  consequence  of  my  professional  visits 
in  the  neighbourhood.  By  raising  their 
family  pride,  or  their  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  good  neighbourhood,  I  engaged 
them  to  support  him  by  their  presence  and 
influence ;  and  having  done  this,  I  repaired 
to  my  friend  Adamson,  and  so  represented 
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the  matter  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
determined  to  array  fifty  of  his  people  as 
javelin  men,  in  the  grass-green  uniforms  of 
the  Witherstones,  whilst  himself  and  clerks 
should  mingle  in  the  procession  of  gentle- 
men yeomanry,  and  precede  the  sheriff  to 
Derby,  it  being  settled  that  the  whole  should 
fall  in  at  a  given  point  in  the  road,  which 
would  render  the  accession  most  imposing 
and  effective. 

In  short,  I  could  truly  say  I  had  disposed 
his  dependants  to  perform  due  service ;  his 
enemies  to  forego  their  animosities,  and  his 
friends  to  prove  their  good-will.  Having 
done  this,  I  determined  to  keep  aloof  my- 
self, that  I  might  neither  wound  him  by 
offering  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  eye,  nor 
offend  his  pride,  by  reminding  him  that  I 
had  raised  a  battalion  to  assist  the  impor- 
tance of  his  cavalcade. 

Different  as  his  general  conduct  and 
character  were  from  all  other  men's  in  his 
own  rank  of  life,  or  those  of  any  other ;  and 
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most  remarkable  as  he  was  for  that  Ishmaelit- 
ish  spirit  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  opinions,  wishes,  conduct, 
and  institutions,  we  have  already  seen  that 
where  family  consequence,  and  of  course  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  were  concerned,  no 
man  felt  the  fespect  and  homage  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  more  necessary  to hishappiness.  He 
had  on  this  point  an  acute,  selfish  sensibility, 
commensurate  with  his  general  obtuseness, 
and  an  incapability  of  appreciating  the  seve- 
rity of  those  inflictions  on  others,  which  was 
his  prominent  characteristic.  This  I  ap- 
prehend was  the  cause  of  rendering  him 
an  excellent  landlord,  although  he  was  an 
unfeeling  master,  a  severe  husband,  and  a 
tyrannical  father.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that  in  quest  of  that  popu- 
larity, which  he  always  affected  to  despise  in 
consequence  of  his  superior  sanctity  and 
devotion  to  religious  austerities,  at  this 
time  his  whole  demeanour  was  changed, 
and  he  relaxed  so  far  from  his  usually  cold, 
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exacting,  manners,  as  to  appear  jocund  and 
pleasant  with  all  who  approached  him. 
He  added  to  the  benefactor,  whose  charity- 
relieved  distress,  the  attributes  of  a  philan- 
thropist who  sought  their  happiness,  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him ;  and  be- 
stowed gifts  in  profusion,  not  ojily  in  cases 
where  they  were  merited,  but  to  those 
whose  conduct  he  had  formerly  reprobated. 
Magnificence  and  gaiety  were  the  order  of 
the  day  with  him.  He  increased  the  con- 
venience, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
dimensions  of  his  mansion ;  invited  his 
mother  and  married  sisters,  together  with 
their  husbands,  hitherto  kept  at  undue 
distance  ; — presented  the  cottagers  with 
clothing,  his  tenants  with  the  means  of 
gay  exhibition,  and  made  it  evident  to  all 
that  his  former  abstractedness,  and  what  he 
termed  heavenly-mindedness,  by  no  means 
preserved  him  from  the  common  weakness 
of  man's  nature,  and  the  common  desire 
of  a  sheriff's  splendour. 
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Nevertheless,  he  so  far  indulged  his  old 
propensities,  as  to  condemn  with  asperity 
all  the  preparations  for  his  wife's  wardrobe, 
maintaining  with  his  usual  acumen,  "  that 
since  her  negliges,  night  gowns,  &c,  did 
not  resemble  certain  of  his  grandmother's 
still  extant,,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
such  as  she  ought  to  wear,  and  such  as  he 
ought  to  sanction.  As  his  father  had  served 
the  office  twice  before  his  marriage,  no  later 
model  was  in  existence,  and  all  things  out 
of  his  family  he  maintained  were  not  prece- 
dents, more  especially  to  one  who  resigned 
the  world  and  its  vanities  as  he  had  long 
done. 

For  once  the  pretty  wife  was  implicitly 
obedient ;  she  ordered  all  her  finery  to  be 
packed  up,  declaring  "  that  she  would  never 
wear  it  unless  he  should  himself  desire 
her ;"  and  set  about  ordering  a  dress  as 
exactly  accordant  with  his  taste  as  could 
possibly  be  procured. 

At  this  time  every  lady  wore  a  hoop, 
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and,  in  order  to  form  some  kind  of  balance 
to  this  ridiculous  appendage,  her  hair  was 
combed  over  a  high  and  wide  cushion,  or  else 
frizzed  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  superstructure  of  ribbon,  and 
blonde-flowers  and  feathers,  till  it  attained 
the  size  of  a  bee-hive,  from  the  top  of  which 
hung  long  streamers  called  lappets.  These 
redundancies  had,  unquestionably,  the  effect 
of  making  the  waist  appear  unnaturally 
small,  and  the  features  very  delicate,  but 
altogether  the  fashion  was  tasteless  and 
hateful,  and  will,  I  hope,  never  be  re- 
vived among  English  ladies ;  nevertheless, 
so  naturally  does  the  eye  require  that  to 
which  it  is  accustomed,  that  I  well  re- 
member, if  in  a  time  of  sickness  a  lady  was 
reduced  to  her  natural  dimensions,  she  ap- 
peared "  shorn  of  her  beams,"  and  levelled 
to  the  station  of  her  domestics,  between 
whom  and  herself  there  was  a  decided,  and 
for  the  latter,  a  most  beneficial  distinction. 
Nay,  I  am  persuaded  there  was  somewhat 
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of  indecency  supposed  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman being  simply  clothed,  and  entirely 
divested  of  her  whalebone  embrasure,  and 
we  knew  a  poet  of  that  day  said  : 

"  That  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round, 
Her  very  shoe  had  power  to  wound." 

I  have  made  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions that  the  reader  may  have  a  more  just 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  mistress  of 
Witherstone  Hall,  when  "  the  great,  the 
important,  day,"  at  last  arrived. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  an  abundant 
breakfast,  both  without  doors  and  within, 
was  provided  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
master  of  the  mansion  was  seen  on  all 
sides  dispensing  orders  and  hospitalities, 
with  a  brisker  look  than  he  had  ever  been 
seen  to  wear  before,  but  his  lady  had  not 
appeared  when  his  first  guests  dropped  in, 
a  circumstance  that  did  not  excite  atten- 
tion, they  being  her  own  father,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  wealthy  neighbours. 
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"The  women  must  have  their  time  for 
disguising;  and  though  the  proverb  says 
'a  fair  face  needs  no  bands/  fair  faces 
always  choose  to  use  'em — my  daughter 
among  the  rest,"  said  the  old  Squire. 

Scarcely  were  this  party  seated,  when 
Mr.  Storme  and  his  lady  with  a  number  of 
friends  were  announced,  and  they  were 
closely  followed  by  Sir  Hugh  Desmond — 
the  best  man  in  the  country  at  following 
the  hounds,  or  sticking  to  the  bottle.  He 
was  a  little  behind  his  time,  and,  conscious 
of  it,  he  scudded  into  the  entrance  hall, 
brushing  past  the  footman,  and,  addressing 
a  servant  maid,  cried  : 

"  Here,  my  bonny  lass,  take  my  hat  and 
gloves,  and  be  sure  you  take  care  of  'em. 
But  where  the  devil  do  you  come  from  ? 
'fore  gad  you're  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  I'll  begin  the  day  with  a 
kiss, — nay,  never  flinch — I'd  have  a  kiss  if 
my  wife  was  at  my  heels." 

The  kiss  was  given  with  good-will  just  as 
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the  Squire  stepped  forward  to  receive  his 
most  honourable  guest,  and  perceived  his 
wife  arrayed  in  a  little  round-eared  cap  and 
pink  top  knot,  a  silky  stuff  green  gown,  and 
cloth  apron,  with  short  mittens  of  silk,  and 
a  lawn  handkerchief,  which  ill  concealed 
the  bosom,  whose  marble  whiteness,  at  this 
moment, like  her  glowing  cheek,  was  suffused 
with  the  colour  the  Baronet  had  awakened. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  at 
that  time  of  day  for  a  welcome,  and  espe- 
cially a  married  guest,  to  imprint  a  chaste 
salute  on  the  cheek  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house — an  excellent  custom  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  not  still  observed — but  this 
was  evidently  a  different  affair,  and  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  "  the  customs  of 
the  family"  at  Withers  tone  Hall,  even  in 
their  days  of  saturnalia.  The  merry  Baro- 
net saw  his  error,  and  was  sobered  into 
instant  gravity  by  the  shock  of  seeing  the 
heiress  of  Alstone  thus  degraded,  as  he  con- 
cluded, by  the  commands  of  that  oddity, 
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her  husband ;  he  bowed  with  great  respect, 
and  without  relinquishing  the  hand  he  had 
seized  so  unceremoniously,  begged  leave  to 
lead  her  to  her  friends. 

"  Bella!  Mrs.  Witherstone  !  daughter  !'s 
cried  Mr.  Alstone  ;  "  why,  I  cannot  believe 
my  own  eyes  ! — really  this  dress  is  an  insult 
to  your  company  I" 

"  I  wear  the  Witherstone  colours,  papa  ; 
surely,  you  ought  to  like  them,  for  you  made 
me  a  Witherstone !" 

The  father  answered  not ; — he  had  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  many  lectures  he  had 
heard  given  on  the  wickedness  of  Jezebel  in 
painting  her  eyes,  and  the  denunciations 
against  "head  gear  and  wimpling  irons," 
had  produced  this  mortifying  exposure  of 
family  feuds  and  false  reasoning ;  yet  much 
he  wondered  that  any  thing  on  earth  could 
have  induced  so  lovely  a  young  woman  .as 
his  Bella  to  "  spoil  herself  so  shockingly," 
not  being  aware  that  probably  she  was  con- 
scious of  possessing  beauty  enough  to  dis- 
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card  the  aids  of  dress.  Shaking  away  a 
scalding  tear,  which  he  attributed  to  the  hot 
chocolate,  he  began  to  speak  rapidly  to 
Mrs.  Storrne,  his  niece,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  most  splendid  and  becoming  manner, 
and  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  her  cousin, 
as  if  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between 
them. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  beautiful  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  never  did  the  honours 
with  more  grace,  at  the  same  time  ming* 
ling  her  courtesies  with  the  naivete  which 
accorded  w7ith  the  appearance  she  had  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  her  cousin,  who  had  proba- 
bly been  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  played 
into  her  hands,  the  whole  became  in  a  short 
time  so  truly  ludicrous,  that  it  was  enough 
to  make  the  husband  hang  himself.  At  all 
events,  he  was  so  far  touched  by  it,  as  to  be 
induced  to  request  her  to  change  her  dress 
before  she  entered  her  carriage,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  those 
articles  heretofore  condemned,  as  he  wisely 
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thought  that  if  running  the  gauntlet  at  home 
had  proved  unbearable,  it  would  be  worse 
at  the  county  town. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  now  began  to  ar- 
range their  departure,  every  thing  being 
with  his  usual  good  management  in  train  for 
this  purpose.  Just  before  setting  out,  Sir 
Francis  Hamerton,  though  very  feeble, 
arrived  in  order  to  swell  the  show.  A  night 
spent  at  the  gaming  table  had  incapacitated 
his  lady  from  a  more  early  appearance,  and 
rendered  her  unable  to  show  her  haggard, 
though  handsome  face,  beside  such  women 
as  Mrs.  Storme  and  the  sheriff's  lady,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  Derbyshire  diamonds, 
for  the  cavalcade  could  boast  not  a  few. 
There  were  many  noble  equipages  and  chi- 
valric-looking  horsemen,  but  the  head  was 
too  big  for  the  body  ;  and  his  tenantry,  who 
acted  as  javelin  men,  with  all  the  money  he 
had  expended,  appeared  quite  an  insufficient 
escort  to  the  carriages,  several  of  which  had 
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six  horses,  and  none  less  than  four,  all 
gaily  ornamented,  and  fully  attended.  The 
affair,  therefore,  passed  through  Wither- 
stone  in  a  style  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
lookers-on,  who  being  chiefly  females,  gave 
no  huzzas  of  welcome  or  admiration ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  the  Squire,  already  ha- 
rassed by  the  appearance  of  his  wife  at  the 
breakfast  table,  felt  the  coldness  of  his 
reception  mortifying  to  his  pride,  forgetting 
that  his  men  were  necessarily  engaged 
around  him  : — such  at  least  was  the  charac- 
ter of  his  countenance,  that  even  Squire  Al- 
stone  pitied  him. 

Great  then  was  the  joyful  surprise  when, 
after  winding  round  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
a  shout  rose  to  the  heavens  from  a  thou- 
sand voices,  re-echoed  by  the  rocks,  and  fifty 
liveried  javelin  men  rode  forward,  followed 
by  forty  or  fifty  well-mounted  gentlemen, 
with  green  cockades,  who  courteously  placed 
themselves  in  the  van.     They  were  accom- 
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panied  by  that  pell-mell  crowd  of  horse  and 
foot,  which  by  numbers  gives  importance  to 
every  display  of  a  similar  character. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  delightful ;  and 
the  voice  of  Squire  Alstone  was  heard  wel- 
coming them  with  loud  cheers  on  every 
side,  exclaiming,  "  Hurrah !  welcome  to  the 
Appledale  men  ! — Well  done,  Doctor! — Ah  ! 
it  is  all  Dennison's  doings !  the  honest 
fellow  !  the  kind-hearted  dog  !   Hurrah  ! !" 

The  procession  and  the  crowd  passed  on 
triumphantly,  and  I,  who  had  seen  all,  ray- 
self  unseen,  was  returning  home,  certainly 
well  satisfied,  for  I  had  paid  a  debt,  when  I 
naturally  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  last  of 
the  carriages,  knowing  that  the  Squire  was 
on  horseback.  That  which  drew  my  eye 
first  was  his  own ;  in  it  were  seated  his 
mother,  and  two  youngest  sisters,  all  of 
whom  recognised  me.  "  What  could  have 
become  of  his  wife  ?" 

The  question  was  soon  answered,  for  at 
some  distance,  though  apparently  pushing 
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hard  to  overtake  the  rest,  I  met  Mr. 
Storme's  carriage.  Notwithstanding  their 
apparent  hurry,  the  fair  blue  perceived  me, 
and  immediately  stopped  the  coach.  Mrs. 
Witherstone  was  seated  beside  her,  looking 
brilliant  in  her  loveliness,  and  the  excite- 
ment given  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  ladies  eagerly  desired  me  to  take  a 
seat  with  them  for  a  little  distance. 

Such  commands  were  not  likely  to  be 
refused,  for  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man,  in  any  sphere  of  life,  to  find  himself 
shut  up  with  two  such  women.  Both  were 
in  high  spirits,  splendidly  dressed,  very 
young,  and  going  into  a  scene  where  their 
charms  must  attract  universal  admiration  ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  lose  the  mingled 
character  of  my  own  thoughts  in  their  more 
pleasant  ones.  They  had  heard  the  distant 
shout,  and  learnt  from  whence  it  arose,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  follow  and  partake  of  the 
plaudit  of  the  mob,  any  more  than  the 
higher  incense  they  were  likely   to   meet. 
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From  Mrs.  Storme  I  heard  the  joke  of  the 
morning,  as  played  off  by  her  fair  cousin, 
who  looked  charmingly  arch,  as  it  was  re- 
lated, and  acted  her  part  with  the  Baronet 
over  again,  with  all  the  fascination  and  sim- 
plicity which  belonged  to  her  age  and  cha- 
racter. Yet  when  her  little  story  was  told, 
I  thought  there  was  an  air  of  anxiety  mingled 
with  her  triumph  ;  and  I  observed,  that  she 
never  spoke  of  Derby  without  blushing ; 
whether  this  arose  from  her  remembered 
triumph,  her  expected  punishment,  or  the 
consciousness  of  the  admiration  she  should 
excite,  I  know  not,  but  to  me  it  bespoke  a 
fevered  state  of  both  mind  and  body  that 
boded  no  good.  I  looked  at  her  with  soli- 
citude, and  when  I  bade  them  farewell,  long 
did  I  stand  gazing  after  the  vehicle  so  en- 
riched, with  the  air  of  one  who  dreaded  that 
some  evil  was  about  to  befal  it. 

Well  may  I  recal  this  short  interview, 
for  I  had  not  then  exchanged  words  with 
her  for  nearly  three  years.     Few,  indeed, 
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were  the  words  I  ever  heard  her  utter 
afterwards  :  our  interviews  were  angel 
visits — "short  and  far  between." 

All,  however,  went  off  well.  The  county- 
town  was  unusually  gay,  the  company  of 
high  rank,  and  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  sheriff's  lady  so  much  admired,  that 
the  sheriff  himself  took  pride  in  it,  whilst 
her  doating  father  half  killed  himself  in 
re  veilings  for  her  honour.  The  attentions 
she  had  received  excited  some  scandalous 
surmises ;  but  her  manners  were  above 
censure,  and  although  her  husband  was 
too  conscious  of  his  own  merit  to  allow 
her  praise  for  resisting  them,  there  were 
others  who  loudly  insisted  on  her  virtue 
in  this  respect,  more  especially  the  good 
Sir  Francis  Hamerton ;  but  his  lady  voted 
her  stupid,  "in  that  she  neither  touched 
a  card,  nor  amused  herself  by  a  little  inno- 
cent flirtation." 

By  the  way  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  ladies  mean  by   "  innocent  flirtation." 
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The  very  phrase  is  similar  to  an  "  honest 
rogue."  A  married  woman  cannot  make 
herself  agreeable  in  this  way,  without  giv- 
ing pain  either  to  the  man  she  has  married, 
or  the  man  she  flirts  with :  and  wounding 
the  heart  that  loves  us,  is  anything  but 
innocent.  I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks 
to  inculpate  Lady  Hamerton  ;  all  the  world 
knows  that,  handsome  as  she  was,  no  other 
sin  lay  at  her  door,  than  that  her  heart  was 
shared  by  a  pack  of  fifty-two  deluders, 
and — 

"  Her  husband  was  cuckolded  by  dear  spadillo." 

In  due  time  everybody  returned  to  their 
houses  and  their  habits,  and  I  heard  of 
nothing  new  at  the  Hall,  beyond  what  I 
saw  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  head 
covering,  resembling  a  tilted  waggon,  but 
termed,  as  Emily  told  me,  "  a  calash," 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  "that  really 
they  were  mighty  convenient  things  ;"  from 
whence  I  judged  that  one,  duly  reduced, 
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would  soon  be  mounted  at  home,  nor  was 
I  wrong.  The  article  in  which  the  sheriff's 
lady  veiled  her  charms,  was  of  fine  muslin, 
lined  with  pink  ;  that  of  my  humbler  wife, 
I  well  remember,  was  sober  black,  lined 
with  blue.  The  former  having  only  to 
walk  to  her  carriage,  experienced  little 
inconvenience ;  but  poor  Emily,  who  walked 
home  in  this  balloon  inflation,  was  a 
thousand  times  on  the  point  of  taking 
leave  of  earth,  circumscribed  as  was  the 
hoop,  and  small  as  was  the  calash.  She, 
however,  soon  saw  that  neither  were  made 
for  mountainous  countries,  and  abandoned 
both  when  the  honour  of  her  husband  could 
be  sustained  without  them.  Excellent  wife  ! 
Every  lady,  at  this  time,  was  troubled 
with  aversions  :  one  fainted  at  the  scratch 
of  a  rat,  another  screamed  if  a  spider  was 
within  arm's  length.  I  was  once  sent  for 
twenty  miles,  to  the  seat  of  an  Earl,  who 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  odd  fish,  and 
who    insisted    on   my   applying   a    blister 
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between  the  shoulders   of  his  lady,   who, 
he  said,   "  was  ill  and  in  delirious  fever." 
I  found  T  was  sent  for  as  a  stranger,  who 
might  do  what  his  own  medical  attendant 
would   refuse ;    and    on   finding   that   the 
running  of  a  mouse  across  the  room  had 
put  the  lady  in  hysterics,  and  thereby  lost 
his  Lordship  a  night's  rest,  I  refused  also, 
assuring  him  such  circumstances  arose  only 
from  peculiar  sensibility  in  female  nerves. 
And  so  it  certainly  must  have  been  ;  and 
happy  it  is  that  our  sons  are  married   to 
a    stronger    race : — not    that   Emily   ever 
managed   a   faint   in   her   life,    save   from 
hunger  and  weariness  ;    in  this  respect  I 
wras    singularly   blest.      She    used   to   say 
"  horrors   were   above   her   station;"    and 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  that,  certainly, 
for  the  conduct  which  was  mightily  interest- 
ing in  a  Duchess,  would  have  been  mere 
megrims  in  a  dairy-maid.     It  is,  neverthe- 
less, true,  that  the  fashion  travelled  down- 
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wards,  and  about  the  time  I  speak  of, 
screams,  fits,  faintings,  and  hysterics,  were 
done  neatly  by  the  farmers'  daughters,  and 
exquisitely  by  every  tradesman's  wife  in 
the  market-town. 

At  these,  Mrs.  Witherstone  laughed  ;  but 
she  had  great  terrors  and  aversions,  which 
increased  prodigiously  during  a  fortnight's 
residence  in  the  house  with  her  cousin. 
Mrs.  Storme  loved  toads,  idolized  monkeys, 
even  the  ugliest  of  their  species  ;  but  she  was 
terrified  at  cows,  and  barefooted  beggars 
almost  killed  her  by  the  sight  of  their 
toes.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
her  cousin  caught  the  contagion,  and  hav- 
ing a  very  natural  dislike  to  snakes  and 
worms,  should  so  far  nourish  it  as  to  render 
the  dread  of  these  things  the  plague  of 
her  life,  when  having  no  longer  company 
and  amusement,  her  mind  became  deficient 
in  employment. 

In  excuse  for  both  these  young  wives  it 
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must  be  said,  that  both  were  "  as  women 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords,"  a  time 
when  imagination  is  apt  to  take  the  lead  in 
even  the  best  regulated  minds,  and  when  the 
tenderness  of  those  around  them  by  an 
amiable  pity,  and  due  consideration,  is  most 
incline4  to  bear  with  their  fancies. 

This  kind  of  weakness  was  not  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  Squire,  and  in  the 
summer  of  his  shrievalty  he  was  perhaps 
conscious  of  increased  power,  and  therefore 
the  less  inclined  to  allow  to  others  their 
right  of  sharing  it. 

Sometimes  our  neighbourhood  produced 
numerous  specimens  of  the  common  harm- 
less snake,  and  it  did  so  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Mrs.  Witherstone  had  ten 
thousand  real  or  assumed  fears,  and  never 
could  move  except  in  the  carriage.  Let  me 
not  say  they  were  assumed  fears,  at  least 
not  affected  ones  ;  for  she  had  nursed  herself 
into  them,  and  they  had  become  realities  ; 
besides,  she  was  getting  large,  and  having 
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an  aversion  to  walk,  laid  hold  of  everything 
as  a  reason  for  avoiding  fatigue. 

As  my  wife  continued  to  visit  at  the 
Hall,  though  at  long  intervals,  she  was  there 
one  day  at  this  period,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience the  value  of  exercise  to  a  woman 
so  situated,  she  persuaded  Mrs.  Witherstone 
to  take  her  arm,  and  walk  out  on  the 
garden  path,  observing  "  that  the  creatures 
she  dreaded  so  much,  never  came  on  the 
gravel,  which  protected  even  the  inhabitants 
of  India  from  the  approaches  of  the  cobra 
capella." 

She  listened  with  an  unbelieving  air,  yet 
complied,  saying  "  that  she  had  certainly 
confined  herself  sadly  too  much  of  late  ; 
besides  she  wished  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  her." 

During  the  many  times  they  had  met 
since  I  was  altogether  banished,  never 
had  Mrs.  Witherstone  once  mentioned  me 
to  my  wife.  Beyond  kind  inquiries,  and 
sometimes  little  presents  to  my  boy  (always 
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given  before  her  husband,  and  evidently  in 
consequence  of  his  previous  approbation) 
she  shewed  no  symptom  of  recognition, 
but  in  this  season  of  solicitude  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  improbable  that  she  should  renew 
her  desire  for  my  attendance,  or  perhaps 
endeavour  to  gain  my  advice  through  this 
medium. 

Whether  Mr.  Witherstone  suspected 
this,  and  held  it  in  the  light  of  unpardon- 
able disobedience  I  know  not,  or  whether,  in 
the  ignorance  of  a  proud  and  unfeeling 
heart  he  thought  himself  equal  to  effecting 
a  reformation  in  the  habits  and  fears  of  his 
lady  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  they  went  into  the  garden,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  common,  where  a  ruined 
hovel  near  a  pond  had  become  during  the 
warm  summer  a  nursery  for  the  reptiles  in 
question.  Finding  a  young  snake  com- 
pletely coiled  up,  he  seized  it  in  that 
position  by  a  strong  grasp,  and  returning 
to  his  house,  ran  into  the  garden,  and  going 
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behind  the  ladies  who  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation, he  put  his  hand  over  his  wife's 
shoulders,  and  placed  the  hateful  reptile 
fairly  upon  her  bosom. 

My  own  blood  runs  cold  while  I  write ; 
but  why  should  I  comment  when  every 
creature  worthy  the  name  of  man  alike  ex- 
claimed against  the  madness,  or  the  malice 
of  such  conduct.  I  will  speak  only  of  facts 
and  consequences. 

At  this  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  old  prints, 
ladies  wore  huge  projecting  handkerchiefs, 
which  covered  them  abundantly,  but  were 
usually  left  open  below  the  throat,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  for  him  to 
effect  his  purpose,  nor  more  difficult  than 
for  her  to  dislodge  the  detested  guest. 

Screams  of  horror,  amounting  to  frenzy, 
were  uttered  by  her  ;  cries  of"  help,  help  !" 
by  my  wife,  who  was  scarcely  less  alarmed, 
drew  the  house  about  them,  whilst  the 
author  of  the  mischief  first  laughed,  and 
then  becoming  frightened,  vehemently  in- 
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sisted  on  the  perfect  harmlessness  of  the 
creature,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other 
could  extricate  her  from  it.  In  the  warm 
bosom,  under  the  foldings  of  the  handker- 
chief, it  was  seen  and  felt,  whilst  every 
moment  was  an  age  of  torture  to  the  suf- 
ferer, who  struggled,  shrieked,  tore  off  her 
clothes,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  seize  on 
the  intruder,  which  my  kind,  courageous 
wife  at  length  extracted. 

But  the  consequences  that  followed  mock 
description ;  terror  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  suffering  victim  was  carried  from  the 
garden  to  her  bed  in  the  agonies  of  prema- 
ture childbirth,  and  the  additional  tortures 
of  temporary  delirium.  Another  girl  was 
lost;  but  after  much  suffering,  and  a  long 
season  of  distressing  weakness,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  constitution  conquered  the 
shock  she  had  received,  and  she  was  pro- 
nounced capable  of  leaving  her  room  once 
more.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time 
she  had  been  insensible.     When  she  reco- 

n  2 
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vered  the  powers  of  recollection,  she  in- 
quired kindly  after  my  wife,  who  had 
herself  been  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of 
this  unparalleled  act  of  silliness  and  bru- 
tality. When  she  saw  her,  she  was  much 
affected,  and  wept  freely  in  her  arms.  She 
did  not  inquire  after  me,  but  observed 
"  they  had  done  well  not  to  fetch  the  only 
man  who  could  have  saved  her  life ;  she 
now  should  die  and  go  to  her  mamma.  Yet," 
she  added,  "  there  is  my  poor  child  left — 
will  you  take  care  of  him  ?" 

Emily  replied  that  she  loved  the  child 
dearly,  and  would  be  most  happy  to  take 
care  of  him  if  Mr.  Witherstone  would  con- 
sent to  her  doing  so." 

She  lay  a  long  time  silent  after  this,  and 
then  said,  solemnly, 

"  He  will  not  consent ;  he  will  keep  the 
child  near  himself,  that  he  may  first  torment 
it  by  daily  little  miseries,  and  then  murder 
it  by  one  crushing  stroke,  as  he  has  mur- 
dered me.     But  he  will  not  find  it  so  easy 
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to  kill  me;  no,  I  will  begin  to  get  better. 
Give  me  that  jelly,  Mrs.  Witherstone — I 
will  take  every  thing  they  order  for  that 
dear  child's  sake.  Yes  !  I  will  try  to 
live.'' 

It  is  certain  she  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  on  every  succeeding  visit  she  was  found 
to  have  gained  an  accession  of  strength  ; 
but  my  wife  said  she  was  pale  as  marble, 
and  the  least  sound  startled  her  and  affected 
her  with  the  tremors  of  age.  On  her 
child  she  doated  with  a  fondness  that  be- 
came so  injurious  to  her  health  that  she 
was  wisely  restricted  from  seeing  it  often. 
The  visits  of  her  husband  were  still  more 
restricted,  for  although  she  restrained  her 
tongue  it  was  evident  that  she  shuddered 
when  he  approached  her  ;  the  indiffer- 
ence of  her  former  feelings  were  now  ex- 
changed for  a  sense  of  loathing  and  positive 
terror. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Squire 
suffered  severely  for  his  fault,  whatever  that 
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fault  might  in  the  first  instance  proceed 
from,  and  that  he  would  have  raised  heaven 
and  earth  for  her  relief.  Those  who  did 
not  like  him,  or  rather  those  who  were 
personally  inimical  to  him — for  the  first  class 
included  nearly  all  who  knew  him — main- 
tained that  his  present  exertions  on  her 
behalf  arose  from  the  universal  obloquy 
under  which  he  now  lay,  and  since  he  was 
returning  to  his  duties  at  the  county  town, 
where,  six  months  before,  the  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  grace  of  his  lady  had  made  so 
deep  an  impression,  he  dreaded  increasing 
that  sentiment  among  his  equals.  They  said 
also  "  that  he  was  afraid  her  father  would 
avenge  her  cause  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  dispose  of  his  property."  In  this 
latter  particular  they  were  wrong,  for  no 
man  had  less  care  on  pecuniary  points  ;  but 
the  former  might  have  its  weight,  for  there 
never  lived  one  who  could,  unmoved,  believe 
himself  contemned  or  abhorred  by  others. 
It  was  wrong  to  impute  the  action  to  the 
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feelings  of  a  demon,  when  it  was  equally 
likely  to  be  produced  from  the  weakness  of 
an  idiot,  or  the  carelessness  of  a  child  ;  but 
no  one  ever  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  character,  because  he  looked  wise  and 
talked  sententiously.  He  had,  however, 
his  moments  of  boyish  tricks,  of  self-forget- 
fulness,  and  the  vanity  of  school-day  cou- 
rage, and  probably  this  was  one  of  them, 
from  his  laughing  so  heartily  in  the  first 
instance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  all  men  agreed  that 
the  affair  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Alstone, 
since  either  from  rage  or  sorrow  he  con- 
tinued to  drink  incessantly  for  the  five  fol- 
lowing weeks,  and  having  no  one  near  him 
who  had  the  right  to  control  him,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  its  effect  upon  his 
health  until  he  was  found  fallen  from  his 
chair  and  dead  upon  the  carpet  in  a  position 
that  gave  the  idea  of  apoplexy.  This  fact 
was  carefully  concealed  from  his  daughter 
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as  long  as  possible,  and  then  broken  gently 
to  her  by  her  husband's  mother,  for  whom 
she  always  entertained  the  sincerest  af- 
fection. 

A  child  so  warm-hearted  and  so  attached 
could  not  fail  to  suffer  exceedingly,  and 
Emily  again  visited  her,  anxious  to  console 
her  so  far  as  it  was  possible ;  and  she  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  her,  to  weep  on  her  bosom,  and 
talk  freely  of  her  irreparable  loss.  So 
wrretched  and  altered  at  this  time  did  the 
Squire  appear,  that  hurt  and  angry  as  she 
had  been,  Emily  could  not  forbear  endea- 
vouring to  soften  his  wife's  heart  towards 
him,  and  disposing  her  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  to  forgive  the  past.  This  the 
sweet  invalid  told  her  she  could  do  freely, 
and  that  she  would  endeavour  to  forget  it ; 
but  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  self-com- 
mand sufficient  to  disguise  the  terror  and 
uneasiness  his  presence  inspired.     She  said 
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all  would  be  well  in  time,  but  it  required 
time  to  restore  her  mind  to  confidence  and 
comfort. 

The  necessary  business  in  which  Mr. 
Witherstone  was  engaged  was,  therefore,  at 
this  season,  valuable  to  both.  Public 
affairs,  the  large  but  embarrassed  property 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  the  marriages  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  sisters,  naturally  took  up  much  of  his 
attention ;  and  the  probity  and  exactness 
with  which  he  fulfilled  his  pecuniary  engage- 
ments restored  him  in  some  measure  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  community,  especially 
in  cases  where  his  punctuality  afforded  a 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  poor  Alstone. 
Personally,  I  may  say  I  had  a  great  loss  of 
this  good-tempered  but  thoughtless  man, 
for  he  always  treated  me  with  the  warmest 
friendship  and  generosity ;  but  I  had  so 
long  foreseen  his  impending  fate,  that  it 
offered  no  surprise. 

I  had  a  greater  loss,  about  the  same  time, 
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in  Sir  Francis  Hamerton,  who  was  as  old  as 
Mr.  Alstone's  father  would  have  been,  but 
had  preserved  his  health  by  strict  tempe- 
rance, and  lived  to  enter  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  despite  those  cares  which  his 
young  wife  heaped  on  his  latter  days.  To 
me  his  death  was  so  far  beneficial  that  I 
now  was  paid  the  bill  accumulating  ever 
since  I  knew  him  ;  as  his  executors,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  settled  all  his  affairs,  shut 
up  his  house,  and  placed  the  property  of 
his  heir  in  the  most  advantageous  way  they 
could;  whilst  the  widow,  shorn  of  that 
power  which  she  had  abused,  betook  her- 
self and  daughters,  some  of  whom  were 
becoming  lovely  young  women,  to  a  distant 
watering  place. 

Scarcely  had  these  circumstances  passed, 
when  I  received  a  letter  once  more  from 
India,  addressed  equally  to  Emily  and 
myself  by  her  uncle.  He  expressed  an 
intention  of  returning  to  England  in  the 
course   of  three  or  four  years,   and  then 
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forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  us  ;  for 
as  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  had  only  one 
daughter,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  he 
observed  that  we  might  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  each  other.  He  also  directed  me  to 
draw  on  his  agent  for  200/.,  which  he  re- 
quested his  niece  to  accept  as  a  present, 
and  informed  us  that  certain  packages 
would  in  due  time  be  forwarded  by  the  Cap- 
tain who  had  transmitted  the  letter. 

As  this  money,  together  with  her  annuity 
made  my  dear  Emily  a  well-portioned  wife 
to  such  a  man  as  me,  it  will  be  readily 
believed  that  I  was  not  long  in  acquainting 
my  parents  with  the  circumstance,  and 
pressing  them — as  I  had  done  often  of  late 
— to  visit  me,  seeing  they  had  now  three 
sons  beneath  one  roof.  They  came,  and 
were  accompanied  by  my  eldest  sister,  then 
a  fine  young  woman,  in  her  twentieth  year, 
who  attracted  much  attention  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  finally  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  the  principal  clerk  and  manager 
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of  Mr.  Adamson,  a  worthy  man,  who  proved 
to  her  an  excellent  husband,  and  was  the 
means  of  assisting  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  family.  During  this  visit  I  had  once 
more  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  dear 
father's  voice  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  seeing 
my  youngest  child  received  into  christian 
community  through  his  hands,  and  although 
our  power  of  introducing  my  parents  to 
the  great  houses  on  either  hand,  was  now 
past,  we  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  received  with  abundance  of  honour 
and  hospitality,  in  places  where  they  were 
much  happier  than  they  could  have  been  at 
the  Park,  or  the  Hall,  for  they  were  too 
virtuous  for  the  former,  and  too  cheerful  for 
the  latter. 

During  the  time  of  their  stay  our  Indian 
presents  arrived,  amongst  which  a  barrel  of 
choice  Madeira  appeared  to  us  men  the  most 
valuable ;  but  the  women  talked  much  of 
their  mull-mull  muslins,  and  superfine  tea, 
part   of   which  my  Emily  most   liberally 
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pressed  on  her  mother  and  sister,  the 
latter  of  whom  remained  with  us  some  time, 
being  thereby  enabled  to  make  the  happy 
connection  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  latter  part  of  this  visit  I  was  so  much 
engaged  that  I  saw  but  little  of  those  valued 
connexions,  so  justly  more  dear  to  me  than 
I  can  express  ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  my  wife  supplied  to  them  the 
most  affectionate  attention.  The  reason 
for  my  absence  was  a  kind  of  epidemic, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  approach 
a  common  cold,  but  soon  increased  its 
evil  symptoms  by  exhibiting  a  tendency 
to  fever,  which  became  alarming,  and  in 
some  instances  fatal ;  and  being  convinced 
that  it  was  contagious,  I  had  determined 
to  send  my  dear  parents  home  before  it 
advanced  nearer  to  my  own  house,  having 
always  understood  that  strangers  were  more 
liable  than  inhabitants  in  cases  of  this 
nature. 

As    these    thoughts  passed  my  mind  I 
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was  returning  homeward,  from  visiting  a 
family  where  the  disorder  had  assumed  a 
most  formidable  appearance,  and  where 
all  the  miseries  of  poverty  would  have 
been  added  to  those  of  disease,  if  they 
had  not  been  alleviated  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Hall,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
had  been  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  comfort  and  cleanliness.  I  had 
proceeded  but  a  little  way  from  the  place 
I  speak  of,  when  in  a  lane,  which  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  main  road,  I  beheld 
a  post-chaise  and  four,  so  placed  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  persons  who  must  be  near  me, 
probably  at  that  moment,  as  it  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  house. 

I  concluded  directly  that  a  Gretna  Green 
wedding  was  to  take  place ;  "  but  who  could 
the  lady  be  t"  We  had  no  heiresses  in 
our  neighbourhood  ;  nor  since  the  late  mar- 
riages of  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss  Judith, 
even  any  young  lady  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  claim  such  a  conveyance ; — it  was 
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a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I  looked 
sharply  round  on  every  side,  being  now  on 
a  little  open  slip  of  common. 

In  turning  about  I  lost  my  whip,  and 
dismounted  to  look  for  it ;  on  recovering  it, 
a  gate  to  my  right  which  led  to  the  Hall, 
through  the  mazy  walks  of  a  plantation, 
called  "  the  Desert,"  opened,  and  a  lady, 
leaning  on  a  gentleman's  arm,  came  through 
it,  with  their  faces  towards  the  lane  in 
which  the  carriage  was  placed. 

That  lady  was  Mrs.  Witherstone  ;  she 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  over 
her  head  was  thrown  a  crape  handkerchief, 
which  gave  her  the  air  of  a  nun.  Her  face 
was  very  pale,  her  features  thin  and  sharp, 
but  still  exquisitely  beautiful.  When  they 
had  passed  the  little  gate,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  it  and  said,  in  a  faint  voice  : 

"  Charles,  it  must  not  be,  I  can  go  no 
further." 

"  You  do  not  need,  my  dearest  Bella,  for 
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the  carriage  is  close  by,  I  will  bring  it  hither 
in  an  instant." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean — we  must  part 
here." 

"  We  will  never  part  again !  I  have 
suffered  too  much ;  I  still  love  too 
fondly  to  allow  this,  my  only,  my  last 
chance  to  escape  me.  Come  what  will, 
my  own,  my  only  love,  we  will  part  no 
more." 

At  this  moment  I  stepped  quickly  for- 
ward, having  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  high  hedge,  which 
I  conclude  had  concealed  me.      The  arm 
of  the    gentleman  was  around   her  waist, 
whilst  her  head  was  bent  against  his  breast, 
and  he  was  gently  drawing  her  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage. 

"  Stop !"  cried  I  in  breathless  agitation, 
"  stop  a  moment,  I  beseech  you." 

The  answer  was  given  by  a  ball  from  a 
pistol,  which  whizzed .  close  past  my  ear, 
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and  lodged  harmlessly  in  the  pummel  of  my 
saddle. 

The  surprise  caused  me  to  make  an  ex- 
clamation, and  instinctively  I  put  my  hands 
to  my  eyes. 

"  Charles,  Charles,  what  have  you  done  ?" 
cried  the  unhappy  and  alarmed  woman  : 
"  it  is  Mr.  Dennison,  my  only  friend." 

"  I  took  him  for  a  highwayman ;  but 
friend,  or  foe,  this  is  no  time  for  parley, 
more  than  life  or  death  are  at  issue.,, 

"  True,"  cried  I,  "  much  more,  for  eternity 
is  concerned  in  it.  You  would  not,  must 
not  think  of  taking  away  that  lady,  Sir.  You 
cannot  think  of  adding  the  misery  of  guilt 
and  indelible  disgrace,  to  all  her  suffer- 
ings ?" 

"  No  such  miseries  will  attend  her.  In 
another  country  with  a  lover,  say  a  hus- 
band that  adores,  and  friends  that  will  ho- 
nour her,  she  will  forget  the  murderer ! — 
ay !  the  scoundrel  murderer,  that  has  thus 
reduced  her !" 
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"  Reduced  indeed !"  said  I,  in  an  under 
voice,  looking  more  earnestly  upon  her,  and 
unquestionably  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
commiseration,  for  she  answered  my  looks 
by  saying : 

"  I  have,  indeed,  suffered  long  and  se- 
verely ;  and  since  you  know  I  have  neither 
parent,  brother,  nor  sister,  or  even  friend 
to  blush  for  me,  to  suffer  for  my  crime, 
perhaps  after  a  time,  Mr.  Denison, — oh ! 
I  am  very  ill,  I  know  not  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  and  so  .  .  .  ." 

"  You  have  a  child,"  cried  I,  vehemently 
interrupting  her ;  tc  a  lovely  child,  who  will 
be  taught  to  despise  his  mother,  who  will 
be  left  to  suffer  a  thousand  mortifications  if 
he  lives  ;  but  he  will  not  live,  he  will  pine 
and  die,  for  want  of  his  mother's  care — 
the  cruel  mother  that  forgets  and  forsakes 
him." 

"  I  cannot  leave  him,  no,  no,  no.  I 
cannot,  Charles,  for  he  is  your  image. 
When  I  believed  that  you  were  killed  in 
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America,  when  I  lost  mamma,  when  that 
man  made  me  mad  with  vexation,  the  sweet 
child  was  my  only  comfort.  I  will  never 
leave  it.     No  ! — no  ! — no !" 

She  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  little 
gate,  and  fell  against  it  panting  and  breath- 
less. We  both  sprang  at  the  same  moment 
to  her  assistance,  and  I  then  perceived  that 
there  was  a  fixed  colour  in  her  cheek, 
though  her  lips  were  parched  and  pale,  and 
her  hand  burnt  fearfully.  Mental  agitation, 
though  it  might  produce  much  of  this, 
could  not  produce  all  the  symptoms.  I 
asked  eagerly  "  if  she  were  not  ill  before 
she  came  out  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  very,  very  ill.  It  was  because 
I  was  ill  that  I  sent  for  him,  that  I  might 
see  him  before  I  died.  But  I  shall  not  die, 
I  shall  live,  and " 

"  Have  you  been  to  John  Collets'  your- 
self?" 

<J  I  have  been  there  every  day  this  week. 
I  was  there  this  morning." 
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This  conversation  passed  in  a  low  voice ; 
I  turned  to  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  in 
a  whisper  "  That  she  was  in  high  fever  from 
infection  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.' ' 

"  Were  she  in  the  plague,  Sir,  these  arms 
should  be  her  refuge,  this  breast  her  pillow. 
How  can  you,  who  know  her  situation,  thus 
step  betwixt  us?  Why  will  you  dare  to 
tamper  with  a  desperate  man?" 

As  he  spoke  he  again  went  up  to  her, 
drew  her  unresisting  arm  through  his  own, 
and  then  firmly  grasping  the  other  pistol, 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket,  and 
examined  whilst  I  had  spoken  to  her,  pre- 
pared to  lead,  or  rather  drag  her  to  the  car- 
riage, which  was  well  situated  for  flight,  but 
could  not  without  inconvenience  be  turned 
in  the  part  where  it  stood. 

"If  you  attempt  to  remove  this  lady, 
who,  I  protest  most  solemnly,  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger, 
and  utterly  unable  to  judge  for  herself  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment,  I  have  a  good 
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horse  here,  and  swear  that  I  will  raise  the 
country.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  menace  me  ; 
chance  has  preserved  me  from  your  first 
ball,  Providence  will  guard  me  from  the 
second.  I  am  as  firm  as  yourself ;  had  she 
been  in  health,  a  few  words  were  all  I 
should  have  uttered  ;  but  in  her  present 
state 

A  loud  shriek,  followed  by  wild  incohe- 
rent complaints  that  a  snake  was  in  the 
bed,  now  arrested  the  attention  of  both. 
He  became  dreadfully  convinced  I  had 
spoken  the  truth,  and  cried  eagerly  "  What 
could  he  do  ?" 

"  Save  me,  Charles,"  she  cried  eagerly, 
"  save  me  /" 

"  I  will  save  thee,  Bella,  my  own  Bella." 

"  You  shall  save  her  even  from  herself," 
said  I,  gently  drawing  the  pistol  from  his 
hand,  and  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, directing  him  how  to  support  her  in 
the  most  easy  position ;  then  opening  the 
gate  I  laid  hold  of  her  feet,  and  we  bore 
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her  gently  through  the  intricate  path 
until  we  arrived  at  the  Hall  door,  when  I 
knocked  boldly,  and  demanded  the  house- 
keeper, into  whose  charge  I  put  the  lady. 
"  Her  shrieks  in  the  plantation,"  I  said, 
?  had  drawn  myself  and  my  friend  to  her 
rescue." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  woman,  "  Madam  will 
needs  walk  out  o'  moonlight  nights  to  see 
poor  Collets  an'  I  tould  her  it  would  come 
to  no  good.  She  has  seen  something  that 
has  scared  her." 

I  drew  the  housekeeper  from  the  hall  to 
the  little  parlour,  where  the  medicine  chest 
was  kept ;  told  her  my  fears  that  her  lady 
had  caught  the  fever,  and  advised  that  she 
should  send  for  the  best  medical  assistance 
instantly,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a 
mixture  calculated  to  allay  the  agitation 
under  which  she  now  laboured.  When  we 
returned  into  the  hall  she  appeared  to  be 
nearly  fainting,  and  was  supported  by  the 
stranger,  whose  hat  was  completely  drawn 
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over  his  face.  Her  own  maid  now  arriving, 
she  took  the  arm  of  each  of  the  females, 
and  slowly  retired  ;  whilst  I  forcibly  drew 
away  my  companion,  whose  agitation  was 
so  excessive  as  to  be  little  short  of  frenzy. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  difficulty  I  had  to 
get  him  back  to  the  place  where  my  horse 
was  still  standing,  for  he  was  alternately 
enraged  with  me,  and  determined  to  rescue 
her,  and  then  bent  down  to  all  the  feeble- 
ness of  grief  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
sickness,  and  of  her  long  and  hopeless 
attachment.  I  found  that  he  had  seen  her, — 
though  only  in  the  theatre,  at  Derby,  the 
preceding  spring,  and  anxious  for  the  chance 
of  doing  so  once  more,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  he  had  been  some  days  past  at  the 
neighbouring  town,  visiting  at  the  house  of 
an  old  friend,  where  he  had  that  evening 
received  from  her  a  messenger  with  a  note, 
which  had  occasioned  him  to  form  the  reso- 
lution of  persuading  her  to  elope  with  him, 
since  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Witherstone  was 
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gone  out  for  a  long  day,  and  probably  a 
night  also. 

Whilst  he  yet  spoke,  the  sounds  of  his 
returning  carriage  were  heard  by  us  both  ; 
and  although  in  a  different  direction,  he  na- 
turally sprang  away  to  the  post-chaise 
which  awaited  him,  nor  did  I  lose  a  moment 
in  hastening  home,  and  informing  Emily  of 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Witherstone,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  spoken  of  it  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  Poor  creature,  I  will  go  to  her  imme- 
diately," said  she. 

These  words  recalled  me  to  myself;  for 
indeed  so  much  had  my  feelings  been 
awakened,  that  I  might  be  said  for  the  last 
two  hours  to  be  living  in  and  for  those  who 
had  interested  me  so  deeply.  I  started  at 
the  idea  of  sending  my  beloved  wife,  the 
mother  of  my  children,  into  the  very  cham- 
ber of  contagious  sickness,  and  hastily  told 
her  all  my  fears. 

The  generous  creature  would  not  hear  of 
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them.  She  said,  "  she  had  seen  so  much 
of  poor  Mrs.  Witherstone's  constitution, 
that  she  understood  her  better  than  any  one, 
and  believed  it  very  possible  that  I  had 
mistaken  her  case  ;  at  all  events,  she  would 
promise  to  guard  herself  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness,  but  on  no  considera- 
tion could  she  resign  the  satisfaction  of 
attending  in  a  time  of  danger  and  distress 
one  so  dear,  and  to  whom  she  could  be 
useful. 

I  suffered  her  to  set  out,  but  not  without 
arming  her  with  whatever  might  tend  to 
her  safety  as  well  as  with  every  direction 
that  could  aid  the  recovery  of  that  unhappy 
being  she  sought  to  serve,  whom  I  fre- 
quently wished  I  had  remained  with,  at 
every  risk.  Reflection,  however,  convinced 
me  that  I  had  done  well,  since  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  I  had  not  been  present  with 
the  officer, — whose  name  beyond  that  of 
Charles  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to, — and  had 
not  indeed  held  him  back  by  mere  strength 
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of  arm,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  house 
and  betrayed  the  awful  secret  now  so  hap- 
pily confined  to  my  own  bosom. 

It  was  most  desirable  that  Mr.  Wither- 
stone  should  have  returned  at  the  moment 
when  he  did,  seeing  that  the  responsibility 
of  providing  help  for  his  lady  now  rested 
with  him,  and  it  was  certainly  that  of  all 
others  which  he  was  most  likely  to  furnish 
with  promptitude. 

On  the  return  of  my  brother,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  this  had  been 
already  obtained ;  for  Mr.  Witherstone, 
having  been  troubled  in  the  course  of  the 
day  with  a  threat  of  the  complaint  from 
which  I  had  relieved  him  some  three  or 
four  years  before,  had  returned  sooner  than 
he  intended,  accompanied  by  his  usual 
medical  friend.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  his  having  sent  a  servant  for  a  physi- 
cian also,  my  mind  was  much  relieved,  and 
I  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  her  great 
agitation,   and  most  unhappy  exposure  to 
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the  damp  air,  our  lovely  invalid  might  still 
do  well.  Such  was  the  pressure  of  business 
from  the  same  distressing  complaint,  that  I 
had  yet  many  visits  to  make  before  I  could 
settle  for  the  night ;  and  striking  as  the  late 
painful  scenes  had  been,  sorrow,  sickness, 
and  death  itself,  combined  for  a  few  hours 
to  draw  me  from  their  contemplation. 


END    OF    VOL.    I, 
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